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THIS MONTH 


OUR COVER...During the past 
few months we have received some 
very nice compliments on our covers. 
At the same time we received some 
requests to give the title of the pic- 
ture and tell a few facts about the 
artist. We used to do that and from 
now on we shall continue the prac- 
tice. So... 

In honor of the Blessed Mother 
during this month of May we have 
chosen a _ reproduction of Della 
Robbia’s Madonna of the Apple. It 
is done in terra cotta, colored, and 
glazed. If you look closely you can 
see the apple from which the work 
gets its name clutched tightly in 
the Infant’s hands. The Madonna of 
the Apple is in the Museum of Flor- 
ence. Della Robbia died around 
1480. 


ANNIVERSARY... This vear marks 
the centenary of the establishment 
of the Society for the Pronagation 
of the Faith in the arch .ocese of 
New York. This was the first estab- 
lishment of the Society in the United 
States. To commemmorate _ this 
event there will be a big Mission 
Exhibit at the old Fighting Sixty 
Ninth Armory on Lexington Avenue 
and Twenty Fifth Street from May 
31—June 6. If you get a chance go 
down to the Armory and see the 
exhibit. It will be well worth while. 

Fr. Alcuin Egan, §.A., our asso- 
ciate editor and roving photographer 
took most of the pictures and wrote 
the text for the article we have this 
month on the Propagation of the 
Faith. 


GRAYMOOR IS GROWING...The 
little sandwich man pictured in that 
article is Johnny Bianco. 
Johnny, who comes from North 
Adams, Mass., was of invaluable 
assistance to our Friars at the mission 
evhibit at Springfield last year. They 
dressed Johnny up in a small habit 
and had him walking back and 
forth with Graymoor is Growing on 
one side and Grow with Graymoor 
on the other. 


MISSION PROCURATOR . » Te 
keep the missionary t'ieme t! hrough- 
out this column we have pictured 


same 


Fr. Michael Sugrue, S.A. 


our own Mission Procurator, Fr. 
Michael Sugrue, S.A., above. The 
Mission Procurator is the man in 
religious societies who takes care of 
the needs of the missionaries in the 
field. So Father Michael's job is to 
see to it that our missionaries in 
Japan, in Canada, and here in the 
United States have the money and 
equipment necessary to carry on 
their work properly. 

Father Michael came to Graymoor 
in 1924. After his religious profession 
he studied at the Catholic Univer- 
sity in Washington and was ordained 
there in 1931. His first assignment 
lasted for about six years at Gray- 
moor where he was in close associa- 
tion with our venerable Founder, 
Father Paul. During that time he 
acted as Guardian of the Friary at 
Graymoor and Vicar or second 
command to Father Paul. After our 
first General Chapter in 1937 Father 
Michael was assigned Rector and 
Guardian of our Major Seminary. 

His first missionary experience 
was in Kinston, North Carolina, 
where he opened our thriving mis- 
sion there. After the death of our 
Father Founder in 1940, Father 
Michael filled the office of Definitor 
General to which he was reelected 
in 1943. A Definitor General is one 
of the body of four who consult with 
and advise the Superior General in 
the government of the whole Society 
of the Atonement. 

In addition to these duties Father 
Michael acted also as Treasurer 
General of the Society and as Direc- 
tor of St. Christopher’s Inn and the 
Ave Maria Hour. Around 1944 he 
went on the missions again as pastor 
of St. Francis de Sales Church in 
Lumberton, N.C., a position he held 
until his appointment as Mission 
Procurator in 1951. 
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Finder of things lost 
Worker of miracles 
Helper in necessities 


Ever since his canonization St. 
Anthony has been a favorite 
saint of millions. His interest 
in man and his prompt help 
have made him loved by all. 


Every day we receive many 
petitions to be included in our 
perpetual novena. Many 
letters of thanksgiving for 
favors are received every day. 
Why not invoke 
SAINT ANTHONY 
in your need 
A NEW NOVENA BEGINS EVERY TUESDAY 
FRANCISCAN FRIARS 
OF THE ATONEMENT 
GRAYMOOR, GARRISON, NEW YORK 
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The Infant of Prague 

Dear Father 

] would like to say how much | 
. THe Lamp each month but the 

Dest irticle of il] was the one about 

the Infant Jesus of Prague. I have 

great devotion to Him 

For one month my six year old son 

id a verv bad sore throat. I took him 


| to the doctor every Saturday and the 


octor would paint the throat and 
him medicine but it didn’t seem 
to help. Finally I got so disgusted 
that in the fifth week I said the 
Novena to the Infant Jesus of Prague 
sking that He would guide the doc 
tor’s mind and hand that he would do 
the right thing for mv son’s throat 
Sure enough, in place of painting 
the throat the doctor said, “I think 
Ill try something new this time.” He 
gave my son a very expensive tonic 


+ } 


yuild him up and would you be- 
eve it three davs Jater his throat 
was all better. It’s three months now 
ind he hasn't complained about his 
throat since 

That is why I enjoved the storv 
ibout The Infant of Prague so much 
I really learned a lot that I didn’t 


| know about Him. Please continue to 
give us more good stories 


Mrs Joseph Lenardo 
New Orleans, La 


| Pass It Around 





Dear Father, 

A very dear friend of mine and a 
devout Catholic sends me her copy 
of THe Lamp when she has finished 
reading it and it is gratefully received 
and read from cover to cover in our 
house. 

I am a non-Catholic shut in who 
seeks and enjoys Truth and I have 
been helped greatly by what I have 
read in THe Lamp. 

With sincere prayers for the con 
tinued success of the work vou are 
doing, I am 

Mrs. E.C. Wagner 
Gettysburg, Pa. 


Thanksgiving to St. Anthony 
Dear Father, 

Enclosed please find a donation 
which I would be pleased to have you 
accept in honor of St. Anthony for 
favors received. 

Since I was a school girl the good 
Saint of Padua has always helped me 
find lost articles—many times to the 
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consternation of my _ non-Catholic 
friends 
Hence, recently when I was in 
financial distress I decided to ask 
St. Anthony's intercession. (Hereto- 
fore, I had associated him only with 
things lost.) Well, good St. Anthony 
did intercede for me and the help 
came 
Marie L. Keating 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Another Thanksgiving 
Dear Father, 

I am sending this offering out of 
love for Our Lord to help you with 
The Inn. My son is recovering trom a 
nervous breakdown. Please pray for 
him that he will recover completely. 
I would be very grateful if you could 
have this published. 

Mrs. E. McNally 
Bavside, L.I. 
Doctrine 
Year Father 

I have enjoved your LAMP very 
much. I am a convert and wish that 
you would include more articles on the 
doctrine and history of the Church. I 
would also appreciate an article on 
contraception. 

Patricia Haney 
Fresno, Calif. 


Covers 
Dear Father, 
I enjoy THe Lamp very much but 
I would appreciate it a lot if some 
explanation of the covers were given. 
They are beautiful but very often I 
don't know what they are. 
Mrs. C. Kelly 
Chicago, Ill. 


Teen Topics 
Dear Father, 

I am a teen-ager and I go to a 
public high school. THe Lamp is 
about the only thing that makes me 
think about my Catholic Faith since 
I graduated from a Catholic grade 
school. THe Lamp is very interesting 
just about all the way through. 

K. L. R. 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 
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ACADEMIC FREEDOM 


Since the early Thirties thoughtful people have become 
more and more concerned with some of the professors 
in our High Schools, Colleges, and Universities who 
ire using their position to indoctrinate their trusting 
students with anti-American, pro-Communist theory 
and propaganda. Even in those days thoughtful men 
protested, and demanded that such professors be re- 
moved from a position in which they could wield so 
much influence. 

But the protests and the demands were howled 
down by cries of ‘Red-baiting,’ “Witch Hunt,’ and par- 
ticularly, ‘Academic Freedom.’ The professors were 
riding high and little or no action could be taken to 
protect our country and our country’s freedom. 

We sowed the wind; we reaped the whirlwind. 
Students of these communistic professors of the Thirties 
rose high in the ranks of government, of labor, of edu- 
cation. In government alone we had a wholesale con- 
spiracy to destroy the United States from within. Embar- 
rassing and dangerous commitments were made. Secrets 
were sold to the enemy. China, and with it Asia, was 
lost. Poland was sold down the river. Victory in Korea 
was twice snatched from our grasp. 

Events such as these changed the former concern 
about Communism in America to downright fright and 
finally despite the howls of ‘Persecution’ investigations 
were forced. And the disclosures of the investigations 
being carried on all over the country embarrassed the 
colleges. For, time after time, professors who had been 
defended so lustily refused to answer the $64 ques- 
tion about membership in the Communist Party. They 
refused to answer on the grounds that the answer 
would tend to incriminate them. It is strange and some- 
what frightening to see honored professors, men of 
influence and standing, using the same defense as known 
criminals. 

At long last, the Association of American Universities 
made a statement of policy in this matter of Rights 
and responsibilities of Universities and their Faculties. 
The statement is concise, logical, and clearheaded. If 
it is followed out it will serve to eliminate the disloyal 
professors from the classroom while protecting the good 
men and reputation of the overwhelming percentage of 
American teachers who are doing their most important 
work in a thoroughly competent and completely loyal 
manner. 

The Association insisted strongly that while teachers 
must have the right to freedom of research, scholarship, 
ind expression, they also have the correlative duty 
of weighing the soundness of their opinions and the 
manner of expressing them. 


As the statement itself says, “Historically the word 
‘university’ is a guarantee of standards. It implies indorse- 
ment not of its members’ views but of their capability 
and integrity. Every scholar has an obligation to main- 
tain this reputation. By ill-advised, though not illegal, 
public acts and utterances he may do serious harm to 
his profession, his university, to education, and to the 
general welfare....His reputation as a scholar and 
teacher is not reduced but enhanced if he has the 
humility and wisdom to recognize the fallibility of his 
own judgment. He should remember that he is as much 
a layman as anyone else in all fields except those in 
which he has special competence. 

“As in all acts of association the professor accepts 
conventions that become morally binding. Above all 
he owes his colleagues in the university complete can- 
dor and perfect integrity, precluding any kind of clan- 
destine or conspiratorial activities. He owes equal candor 
to the public. If he is called upon to answer for his 
convictions it is his duty as a citizen to speak out. 
It is even more definitely his duty as a professor. Refusal 
to do so, on whatever legal grounds, cannot fail to 
reflect upon a profession that claims for itself the 
fullest freedom to speak and the maximum protection 
of that freedom available in our society. In this respect, 
invocation of the Fifth Amendment places upon a pro- 
fessor a heavy burden of proof of his fitness to hold a 
teaching position and lays upon his university an obliga- 
tion to re-examine his qualifications for membership in 
its society.” 

“Above all,” the statement continues, “a scholar must 
have integrity and independence. This renders impos- 
sible adherence to such a regime as that of Russia and 
its satellites. No person who accepts or advocates such 
principles and methods has any place in a university. 
Since present membership in the Communist party 
requires the acceptance of these principles and methods, 
such membership extinguishes the right to a university 
position. Moreover, if an instructor follows communistic 
practice by becoming a propagandist for one opinion, 
silencing criticism or impairing freedom of thought or 
expression in his classroom, he forfeits not only all uni- 
versity support but his right to membership in the 
university. 

“Academic freedom is not a shield for those who 
break the law.” 

This statement by the Association of American Uni- 
versities is refreshing and encouraging. It is unfortunate 
that the universities were so slow in getting around to 
it. The Catholic Church in America has been saying 
the same thing for more than twenty years. t 
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Tuere lived in thirteenth century Spain a noble 
lady of Segovia, that venerable old city that traces its 
history back to Roman days, and has known the tread 
of Goth and Moor, Jew and Christian. This lady was 
not only unusually wealthy, but she was ever watch- 
ful for new ways and means to impress upon her less 
fortunate associates the full extent of her social superi- 
ority. She furnished her home sumptuously and decked 
her own ponderous weight with an array of jewels and 
fine materials in an unending parade of extravagant 
vulgarity. Although scarcely notable for piety, yet 
she could hardly fail to take advantage of so fine a 
setting as the great feast days to preen her plumage. 
In fine, my lady was a vain old fool, well varnished 
with respectability and a Christian of sorts. 

Now in another part of the city there lived a pros- 
perous Jewish merchant who had managed to build 
up a very comfortable trade in Oriental fabrics and 
rich stuffs from all over the East. His shop became a 
favorite meeting place for the wealthy women of the 
city who enlivened their shopping with interminable 


was moved to reprove her obvious malice. Angrily she 
swore to revenge herself on both of them. 

Allowing a bit of time to pass, she managed with a 
lavishly paid troop of false witnesses, to openly accuse 
Esther before the Jewish tribunal of carrying on with 
her husband. Despite the protest of her astonished 
spouse and the quiet denials of the maid, the sworn 
testimony of several witnesses plus the insistence of 
a lady high in public esteem, combined to sway the 
judges to find the accused guilty. The young Jewish 
girl was at once condemned to be thrown to her death 
over the cliffs of Las Grajeras. These cliffs lie just 
outside the city and are noted for the beautiful water- 
fall that clothes their barren heights in a veil of sil- 
very mist. 

At this point of events, a distinguished member of 
the Order of the Holy Sepulchre Don Lope Hine- 
strosa, intervened on behalf of the girl, proclaiming 
her innocence. But when the judges gave him no hear- 
ing, he decided to visit the prisoner and urged her to 
place her hope in the mercy of God and the protection 


The young Jewess was falsely accused. Despair threatened 


to engulf her. Could this Mary of the Christians, the Lily of Israel 


save her from her malicious detractors and all their lies? 


gossip. They interrupted themselves only to complain 
of the unscrupulous Jews who robbed and cheated 
good Christians of every last coin they could lay their 
hands on. 

Not being exactly gifted with the most attractive 
personality himself, the merchant wisely employed his 
young wife to deal with these garrulous individuals 
and her gentle and tactful service did much to attract 
the better trade to the store. As for Esther herself, she 
represented just one more profitable piece of business 
to the merchant. Daughter of an influential rabbi, 
she was bartered away as part of a business deal, and 
like an obedient daughter, said nothing in the matter 
of her marriage, but simply abided by her father’s 
wishes according to custom. 

Well, it chanced that the aforesaid lady of fashion 
paid several visits to the shop accompanied by her 
spouse. Despite her complete lack of taste, she could 
not afford to ignore a place patronized by all her 
fashionable acquaintances, nor could her distaste for 
Jews keep her away from such a rich source of gossip. 
And, true to her mean and ugly character, she could 
not resist a few sneering remarks at the young lady’s 
race and faith. However, the Jewess was not without 
a certain quick wit, so that she not only parried every 
blow, but in the process exposed her obnoxious custo- 
mer as a mean and vicious old woman and somewhat 
stupid to boot. This aroused the unreasonable woman 
to a cold fury of such hatred that even her husband 
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of Mary, the Lily of Israel and the Glory of Jerusa- 
lem, who was never invoked in vain. So earnestly did 
the knight speak to her that she was deeply impressed 
and allowed him to tell her more of the faith of 
Christ. 

There in the dark, musty prison, he told her the 
story of the Son of Mary, and how in Him God had 
kept His promise to David to establish an everlasting 
Kingdom, and to seat the Son of David upon its 
throne forever. The Church was that same Kingdom, 
a spiritual Kingdom, the imperishable and true Israel 
of God. 

If the young Jewess did not assent then to these 
things, she at least received them with respect and 
accepted with simple gratitude the one friendly hand 
extended to help her. Even her own husband pro- 
fessed to believe her guilty. 

Don Lope encouraged her to pray. “The Mother of 
God will give the lie to your enemies,” he assured her, 
and his confidence bouyed her soul against the despair 
that threatened to engulf her. 

But the day set for the execution found her on her 
way to death through crowded streets, a grim proces- 
sion in the early morning sun. Pale, but calm and firm 
of step, the Jewess plainly garbed walked slowly for- 
ward among her guards, while Jews and Christians 
and Mohammedans followed in tense uneasiness. Even 
her judges were troubled. The beauty of innocence 
shone from her wan face like a (Cont. on page 20) 
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NEAR MISS 


by FRANK P. JAY 

















Tue GREEN glowing altimeter needle pointed briefly 
to three thousand in the half blackness of dawn. Lt. 
James O’Shaunessey USAAF, sat like a man of stone, 
his face muffled deep in the rubber of his broken 
oxygen mask, Only his right hand moved, as he 
tensely held the smoking Mustang straight and level. 
The rudder was gone. 

He watched the yellow-nosed Messerschmidt bank 
vertically past him climbing astern for the kill and 
thought: “This is another bad dream.” But he knew 
it wasn't because one lens of his goggles was opaque 
with his blood. 

It had all been big strategy. They were really after 
the Altenbourg. There'd 
be a fighter sweep at Nurnhof then the heavy bomb- 
ers would hit Bremerburg. The 
fighters would hit the rail vards 
at Nissenbach and the fortresses 
would stuff 


It was a simple 


machine-tools factories at 


unload demolition 
on Palendorp 
feint in force. Then finally after 
the pattern of fighters here 

bombers there had been estab- 
lished there had been a deliber- 
ate security leak through a spy 
that had been cultivated for the 
occasion. The fighters were to 
hit at Altenbourg at dusk. Ger- 
man defenses, acting on the in- 
formation from the spy who had 
ihwavs been right before, would 
shift to Neusatz. Then 


fortress in the squadron would 


every 


follow at dawn and destroy the 
Altenbourg factories unopposed. It was a good scheme 
and it would work. 

O'Shaunessey slid the canopy open and the blast 
of air in the cockpit covered him with sound and 
rushing cold. 

“T should pray,” he thought, but the words would 
not come. 

There had been many bad dreams for O’Shaun- 
essey. His faith had dwindled like a watch fire burn- 
ing untended on a windswept beach until now the 
last spark was almost gone and the wind was still 
blowing. 

First it had been Marge and the baby. The letter 
had not mentioned the car wreck. It had only said 
that Marge was in the hospital. Later O’Shaunessey 
dug out the truth by way of trans-Atlantic telephone. 
The hospital said that they were both D.O.A.’s, dead 
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on arrival, Dear Marge, his hand grip on reality, his 
bulwark of strength, his springtime. The baby too. 
How could there be justice if these things could 
happen. 

Then Alabama had spun in an L5. After a hundred 
and three fighter missions. The poor kid had been 
ready to go home. Where was Providence then? Ala- 
bama had been a daily communicant. Maybe the 
others had been right in those squadron bull-sessions, 
Miller and the rest. You get it if your name is on it 
You get it and that’s all. Absolutely all. 

O’Shaunessey felt something tug through his left 
glove, and saw, almost dully, the six holes appear 
in the glass of the forward canopy. If he tried to side- 
If he spun without a rudder he 
was done. He had to sit there 
and take it. 

They were all right. Look at 
the Nazis. How successful they 
Look at the 
Break your leg marching with 


slip he would spin. 


were. Russians 
them and they put a lend-lease 
slug through your head when 
you can't keep up. Father Wills 
was a good Joe and believed 
what he said and all that but 
maybe it was just a racket for 
after all. 

Well, he, O'Shaunessey was 


him 


almost done now. The ground 
was rushing by very near, a 
streak in the dawn. Out 
of the clutter of noise in his ear- 


gray 


drums he heard his name called 
again and again. That would be Weary who was still 
trying to re-convert him, O’Shaunessey almost smiled 
for the second time that day. He heard the words, 
“Pray Jimmy! O my God, I am...” He whispered, 
“Over and out,” and pulled the radio plug out of the 
jack so that he could at least die his own way. Prop- 
blast thundered over him as the Messerschmidt satis- 
fied with his victory finished his pass and roared 
away. Why should Weary bother with him in the 
middle of a dog-fight? Was there anything at all in 
Father Willy’s ideas? 

He could see Father Willy’s face then the way it 
had locked in the dawn as he crouched on the wing 
root of the quivering Mustang on the flicht-line; the 
propwash flapping his old flying suit with the faded 
squadron insigne on the back. “This is a rough one, 
O’Shaunessey,” he yelled over the (Cont. on page 8) 
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NEAR MISS 


(From page 6) sound of the warm- 
ing motor. “Anything you want to 
tell me?” O’Shaunessey had smiled 
wryly then for the first time in a 
month. “Yeah,” he called nastily. 
“Look out for the stabilizer when you 
jump down. I gotta go now.” He had 
pushed the throttle up the quadrant 
and the bellow of the British Rolls- 
Royce had drowned out the end of 
the priest’s final words, as he had 
tumbled down, “Remember the act 
re 

A row of trees slashed by. O’Shau- 
nessey pulled back on the stick. He 
had to hold it off now, slow it down, 
stall it in. The prop was windmilling 
crazily; the stink of burning insula- 
tion burned his lungs. The thought 
raced though his head. “I'd believe! 
I want to! If only I could see that 
others have. More than Marge and 
Weary and Alabama. Did anyone ever 
live it, this faith, all the time. More 
than Father Willy who may have a 
racket. Like the Nazis or the Russians 
with fervor and emotion. All their lives 
All...” There was a ping as the shot- 
riddled elevator cables snapped. The 
stick went as slack as a dead thing. 
There was a wall, a ditch, a slithering 
rumbling crash. Then all the world 
swung up and over and turned red. 

Ten-thousand miles away it seemed 
there was a sweet bell ringing. Its 
slow tones washed over O’Shaunessey, 
soothing and comforting. He felt no 
pain and everything seemed very clear 
and very simple. He was swimming up 
out of dark waters to a dim surface. 
Then suddenly he was out of it. He 
was alive and conscious and there was 
no pain; only the cool dark and the 
holy sound of a distant bell. 

Then he moved his left hand. There 
was still no pain because, as he real- 
ized at once, he was heavily drugged 
but the hand was swollen and broken 
and bandaged and he knew that it 
should be hurting terribly. “This must 
be a_ hospital of some sort,” he 
thought. 

He couldn't move. Panic passed 
over him swiftly like a cloud-shadow. 
To ease the horror of not being able 
to move he shuddered, lay back, and 
looked up. He was within a dim and 
shadowy stucture with a high vaulted 
roof. There was a tall thin window 
without glass beside him, through 
which he could see the stars. And 
then there was that bell. It must be a 
church of some sort. 

Suddenly O’Shaunessey gave a 
great start. A figure in a brown cowl 
was stooping over him and speaking 
in German. “Sorry, I can’t speak Ger- 
man,” O’Shaunessey said, “only Eng- 
lish. Understand?” The man went 
away. 

An eternity passed with only the 


slow wheeling of the stars, the dim 
smell of granite and antiquity. Then 
another cowled figure shorter than 
the first emerged from the darkness. 
“Lt. O'Shaunessey, I am Brother Si- 
mon. As you see I speak English.” 

“You bought me here?” 

“No.” Brother Simon said. “A rescue 
team took you out of your fighter be- 
fore it burned. We made some minor 
repairs. I'm afraid your left hand 
won't work very well from now on 
but you will recover.” 

O’Shaunessey considered this with- 
out comment. Then he asked “Where 
are we, I mean, what town is this?” 

“Altenbourg. It’s twenty-two kilo- 
metres from the border.” 

“Altenbourg!” O’Shaunessey’s heart 
was crashing in his chest. He almost 
shouted his next question. “What time 
is it now?” 

Brother Simon very carefully shield- 
ed the beam of the flashlight. “Twen- 
ty-minutes to five. You were brought 
in about seven o'clock yesterday eve- 
ning. You've been unconscious about 
ten hours.” 

O’Shaunessey’s mind was racing. It 
was growing lighter now and was al- 
most dawn. At dawn the bombers 
would arrive. “Is this the cathedral,” 
he asked. Brother Simon nodded in 
the bleak grayness. 

O’Shaunessey remembered the pic- 
tures in the briefing room: the great 
Gothic steeples, ivy covered and deli- 
cate, spiring high above the ancient 
town, the tall tapering arches, the 
graceful building of old red sandstone 
begun, the briefing officer had said, 
in the thirteenth century. They were 
to avoid hitting it. 

O’Shaunessey hoped with all his 
heart that they would miss it now. 
Just then they heard the sound of 
motors rumbling like the voice of 
judgement. 

The forts were very efficient and 
the scheme was working. From where 
he lay in the ruined shrine alcove with 
Brother Simon crouching beside him, 
his rosary slipping slowly through his 
fingers, O’Shaunessey heard the whis- 
tle and thunder of the attack. 

Then there was a new sound, one 
that O’'Shaunessey knew well. It was 
the sputtering whine of a disabled 
air-craft. He twisted his neck and 
followed Brother Simon’s fascinated 
stare. A fort was gliding in, its port 
outboard engine on fire, the orange 
fire horridly vivid in the gray dawn. 
It was heading for the Cathedral. 

Suddenly O’Shaunessey began to 
scream. “Get me out of here. Carry 
me! drag me! We'll burn in the gaso- 
line! He'll never make it.” 

They could see the shattered nose 
with the drooping guns, the full flaps, 
the open bomb bays sailing unwaver- 
ingly at them! 
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Brother Simon spoke then very 
gently over the increasing roar. “Pray! 
Lt. Pray for a miracle.” And O’Shau- 
nessey babbled a prayer. “Let him 
pull it up! Christ save us! I’ve had 
enough! Jesus help us! Holy God I 
don’t want a sign! Let him miss us! 


> 


Let him miss...’ 

There was an explosion, then an- 
other. A dying bombardier was ditch- 
ing the load of bombs! 

O’Shaunessey clutched the crucifix 
of Brother Simon's rosary, shut his 
eyes and his voice was drowned in 
horrible sound as God granted his 
prayer and the Fortress thundered six 
feet over the roof of the cathedral and 
on to its death a half mile beyond. 

But something else happened too. 
A demolition bomb plunged through 
the roof of the eight-hundred year 
old structure and the whole earth 
jarred as the bomb stuck in the Cath- 
edral’s floor, the fins pointing up at 
the cold sky. 

Rubble rained down from the high 
roof for a thousand years, crashing, 
ripping, sighing, and finally patter- 
ing softly. An ancient black beam fell 
over the two men but one end rested 
on the shrine altar and only the dust 
of ages fell gently over them. 

And the bomb didn’t go off! 

O’Shaunessey was like a man asleep. 
His nerveless hand clutched the cruci- 
fix which he had ripped from Brother 
Simon’s beads; his shock-glazed eyes 
went slowly from the silent, jutting 
bomb imbedded before the altar to the 
crucifix to the shattered beam. They 
stayed on the beam because the Grace 
of God is infinite and there is great 
joy in heaven for the return of the 
lost one. 

The beam was part of a curved 
rafter, cut from an immense oak dim 
centuries before. Soaring a hundred 
and forty feet above the center aisle 
it had been covered gradually with the 
accumulated black soot of ten thou- 
sand guttering pine torches in whose 
light the gold-gleaming armor and 
brocaded pageantry of the middle ages 
had come freely and willingly to the 
house of God. 

The soot-soiled beam had been al 
most invisible in the lofty recesses of 
the high ceiling but as O’Shaunessey 
stared he saw a thing that shook him 
to his soul. 

Every inch of the beam’s black 
strength was carved minutely with 
tiny figures of saints and kings, wild 
angels and groveling fiends, cheru- 
bim and grimacing gargoyles! 

The craftsmanship was as exact as 
if the carvings had been intended to 
appear at eye level. A man _ had 
worked laboriously upon this beam, 
knowing that no man might ever see 
it again. His effort, his work-prayer 
executed to the (Cont. on page 20) 
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b: DAVID GANNON, S.A. 


4. 1 PROMISED in the April issue of 
fue Lamp, I shall end the discussion 

\lcoholism in this Many 

rested persons wrote letters to me 
on the problem of Alcoholism. From 
over the United States came A.A. 
mphlets—“An Introduction to A.A.” 
What About the Alcoholic Em- 
plovee"— “About the Alcoholic Hus- 
band” — “A.A. Tradition” — “Medicine 
looks at Alcoholics Anonymous” 
“Sedation and A.A.” 

Quite naturally, after reading them 
all. [have a storehouse of facts on the 
proceedings and the accomplishments 
of this very noble group of men and 
women, who, by their cooperation 
with God’s grace and their own he- 
roie courage, have become masters of 
their own destiny and 
their own souls. 

However, what struck me_ most 
forcibly in all the literature was the 
A.A. Praver. It is one, I feel sure, any 
Catholic Bishop would put his Impri- 
matur on. It is one not for alcoholics 
only, but for every man and woman 
Yes, even for those behind cloistered 
walls. It is a beautiful prayer to re- 
member when you are about to “blow 
your top.” because it rains when you 
desire sunshine: or because, having 
been born on “the wrong side of the 
tracks,” wealth, prestige and worldly 
honors have passed you by. 


THE A. A. PRAYER 
GOD GRANT ME THE SERENITY 
TO ACCEPT THINGS 
I CANNOT CHANGE, 


issue. 


captains of 


COURAGE TO CHANGE THINGS I CAN 


AND WISDOM TO KNOW 
THE DIFFERENCE 


Many of the letters which came to 
me were marked “not for publica- 
tion.” In the main, they were from 
persons who have overcome the vice 
of drink. There were others who told 
of the sad effects of over-indulgence 
inflicted upon a body, a mind, a soul, 
a marriage, a family, a home. 

From the Catholic University at 
Washington, came a letter from a 
Priest who is a Doctor of Sacred The- 
ology and a Professor I highly esteem. 
It read: 

Washington, D.C. 
March 10, 1953 


Dear Father David: 

Congratulations on a very fine art- 
icle on “Drunkardness versus Alco- 
holism.” I think you hit the nail on 
the head with your very erudite and 
perspicacious distinction. 

While we priests must concede that 
one of the first steps in the rehabilita- 


A 


tion of any alcoholic is medical—get- 
ting him over the bodily effects of the 
ingested alcohol—there is nevertheless 
the primary step of his cure which 
depends upon the patient’s whole- 
hearted desire to recover. This brings 
us to the proof so ably defended by 
you, Father David, that it is a moral 
disease, and not a physical one. For 
just as he willed to drink, he now wills 
not to drink. 

This willing and not willing is be- 
yond medical science. It has to do 
with a God-Given Gift of the human 
soul—a free Will. Quoting a quote 
from your own article: “A man does 
not drink because he is sick; he is 
sick because he drinks.” Or as Aris- 
totle put it: “Where we are free to 
act, we are also free to refrain.” 

Sincerely yours, 


ys 


From a lady who took the opposite 
view came this letter: 


February 25, 1953 


Dear Father David: 

Read with much _ interest your 
Echoes from St. Christopher’s Inn. 

One of my dearest friends is an 
alcoholic and we've had numerous 
discussions which have been most 
enlightening for me since I am a non- 
alcoholic. 

My theory has always been, regard- 
less of any weakness, if our faith is 
strong enough coupled with rigid 
discipline, any weakness can be over- 
come. He discussed it from a physical 
viewpoint-since a physical compul- 
sion is set up, it must be an illness. 

After months of discussion, I’ve 
finally come to the conclusion that 
had his basic problem been one of 
faith, or of religion, a Priest certainly 
could have helped him straighten 
out. It seems when he came to the 


ay 


realization that he suffered from a 
physical weakness, his faith carried 
him into sobriety. 

Some of them never attain a state 
of sobriety, true—but there are also 
many outside of them who never 
seem to be able to grasp the true 
meaning of life. 

I think my friend is right—they are 
sick people. A little tolerance and a 
lot of love would help. 

Sincerely, 


Mrs. K. H. E. 


Tolerance, understanding and love 
are what constitutes the Graymoor 
therapy. When men come here, they 
seemingly want to be left alone. 
Friar Priests are ever at their beck 
and call. Our greatest consolation 
comes when we see a man straighten 
his accounts with God and raise his 
head again in the consciousness and 
realization of the innate dignity of his 
own personality. 

Any discussion on alcoholism would 
be incomplete without citing the 
extraordinary conversion of Matt Tal- 
bot after sixteen years of being a 
drunkard. One day when he found 
himself penniless and in “desperate 
need of a drink” his fair-weather 
friends ignored him. It was Matt’s 
day of desolation planned from all 
eternity in the Counsels of the Triune 
God. 

Father Albert H. Dolan, O. Carm. 
in his life of Matt Talbot writes: 

We should notice that his conver- 
sion was not due to loss of his job, 
not due to some mess which he had 
created in his family, not due to any 
disgrace that he had brought upon 
himself nor his home, not due to 
fright caused by alcoholic delirium, 
not due to nausea brought on by ex- 
cess in attempting to quench a thirst 
which remained (Cont. on page 22) 
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Unwilling Protestants 


Preparations for tie Coronation 


next lun ire on toot evervwhere in 


Britain, and the great historic 
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ved in the many anJ 


occa 
sion is fores 


minute arrangements of the Coron. 
tion Council now in continual sessic 

but a Coronation is above all an event 
of religious 5 i.camne exrressing 


the sacramental dependence of the 


earthiy kingship on the Heaveniy 
King The sole mn act in V st.uinster 


AbLey will be perior ! according 
to a ritual wile. in itiment and 


thought, though not in doctrine and 
discipline, has remained unchanged 


since the first Coronation in the Ab- 


bey in 19°6. It was used in the Coron- 
tom of > Edward the Confessor as 
in that of Clizabeth I, and this vers 
contimaity of th Anglican t lition 
has, of course, | n one of its great 
est sset 7 ! t th popul 1 
ned n nal force it has become. The 


fact that in the beautiful ancient 
Cathedrals of England the old servic 
socmms to continu whereas the Cat! 


compe lled to make 
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do with neo-Gothic atrocities, remains 


one of the greatest obstac les in the 
wav of England's return to the Cath 
olie faith 

But Catholic though the Coronation 
ceremonial may be in appearance, the 
oath which the Archbis! op of Canter 
bury will administer to the Queen re 
quires her to promise to maintain “the 
Vrotestant Reformed Religion estab 
lished by Law.” And at the opening ot 
rariiament last November the Queen 

ade a declaration of faith: “I am a 
fait'iful Protestant.” The two oaths in 
t correct the misleading impres 
sion of the Catholic ritual, but thes 
have lately become targets of attach 

m a nunber of Anglicans, notably 
from the Bishop of Monmouth, Di 


I 

Morris 
In a sermon in Westminster Abl 
dec'ared: “Not ence in anv of its 


itticial formularies or documents dos 
the Church of England describe itse 


is Protestant. In all of them it ex 


by ROLAND HILL 


presses or implies the claim to be th 
Catholic Church in this land 

The Church of England is no new 
body created by Henry VIII or Eliz 
abeth I. It is the ancient Church of 
this land, reformed indeed, but Cat! 
olic still.” And he went on to say that 
the Roman Catholics were responsi 
ble for this wrongful designation. “Th: 
word ‘Protestant came into use to ce 
Lutherans wh 
protested against the doctrinal errors 
of the Roman Church. Because thi 
Church of England also protested 
iwainst the errors of Rome, the word 


scribe the German 


came to be applied by some writers 
to the Church of England, but this is 
misieading. It led to the mistaken n 
tion that. like the German Lutherans 
the Church of England, in protesting 
against Roman errors, ceased to | 
Catholic.” 

Several British Catholics at one 
replied to the Bishop of Monmouth 
They pointed out that he was con 
fusing the legal continuity of — the 
Church of England with the entire] 


pELOw: The Crown of St. Edward, placed on the Qt 
brow at the Coronation. Lert: The Imperial State ( 
lighter in weight, which is worn on all stat 
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erent question of its spiritual 
tinuity. Communion with Rome is 
heart of the Catholic faith and 
nas More and Bishop Fisher who 
executed under Henry VIIL., as 
ll as nearly 200 priests and laymen 
t to death under Queen Elizabeth 
gave their lives for this central 
tholic belief. 
Fr. George Dwyer, Superior of the 
tholic Missionary Society, speaking 
James's, Spanish Place, London, 
oted the oath which the Arcu 
hops of Canterbury swore before 
the Reformation. They promised to 
‘faithful and obedient to St. Peter 
nd to the Holy and Apostolic Roman 
hurch and to my Lord the Pope.” 
tter the Reformation every Anglican 
hop swore that “Your Majesty is the 
ly Supreme Governor of this your 
Im in spiritual and ecclesiastical 
things as well as in temporal things 
Ihe Reformers did away with the 
Mass, with altars and the doctrine of 
real corporal Presence. The Bishops 
vho under Elizabeth I. rejected thes 


hanges were deposed and imprisoned 


the government. When vou « me's 
the worship, the teaching, the ruling 
uthority of a Church,” said Fi 
Dwyer, “it is juggling with words to 
pretend that there (Cont. on pace 


With her reception of the Crown of England, the Sceptre 


and Sword of State, Queen Elizabeth Il becomes Supreme 


head of the 


Protestant religion in the 
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Tue seavtirut month 
of Mary has come to Graymoor and 
with it all the flowers. Already the 
dogwood has all started to show pink 
and white in the woods surrounding 
the Mount of the Atonement. By mid- 
May Spring will be ready to make a 
grand showing, and by the first week 
of June Graymoor will be a joy to 
behold. 

We are printing the pictures you 
see in the Annals this month, to give 
you an idea of how Graymoor looks 
during the Pilgrimage Season. This 
year the Pilgrimages will begin on 
the first Sunday of June. Many of 
Tue Lamp readers have been visitors 
to Graymoor for many years, we know. 
But there are many of our new readers 
who have probably never seen our 
beautiful monastery home at all. To 
these, as to all our friends, we extend 
a cordial invitation to visit us on the 
Mount of the Atonement during the 
Summer Pilgrimage Season. 

For the convenience of our visitors 
Mass is celebrated frequently during 
the morning right up to Noon. There 
is a picnic grove for those who wish 
to enjoy their lunch in the open under 
the trees. At the Pilgrims’ Pavilion din- 
ner is available for those who wish 
a hot meal. In the afternoon, after 
everyone has had a chance to visit the 
various chapels and shrines at Gray- 
moor, devotions in honor of St. An- 
thony are held outdoors at St. An- 
thony’s Altar. The devotions consist 
of the prayers in honor of the Saint, 
sermon by one of the Atonement Friars 
and Benediction of the Most Blessed 
Sacrament. Confessions are heard dur- 
ing the entire day, and there are 
Friar-Priests available for any one 
who might wish to seek advice con- 
cerning any particular problem. 

If you are planning to visit Gray- 
moor, or are planning to bring a group 
or organization along, the Friars would 
appreciate hearing from you in ad- 
vance so that we might have an idea 
of how many to prepare for. Just write 
to “The Pilgrimage Director, Gray- 
moor, Garrison, N.Y.” t 


Some time aco we 
made an appeal for one of our Mis- 
sionaries in Japan who is anxious to 
erect a bell-tower on his church. To 
date we have received $45 for Father 
Eric, S.A., Pastor of St. Clare’s Church 
in Kawasaki, Japan. The cost of the 
steeple will be $1200. Again we are 
asking the help of our Lamp readers. 





If you can help Father Eric just send 
your gift to the Mission Procurator, 
Graymoor, Garrison, N.Y. He will see 
to it that your gift goes to Father Eric 
very quickly. Will you help him to 
get that bell ringing in Kawasaki? T 


Tue Sisters of the 
Atonement have asked us to extend 
their sincere thanks to those who were 
so kind as to send them donations for 
their new Convent here at Graymoor. 
The Sisters were not snowed under 
with money, by any means, but they 
did receive over One Hundred Dollars 
—a very kind person in Atlantic City, 
New Jersey having sent the Hundred 
Dollars. To all who sent donations to 
the Sisters we extend their thanks and 
ours for your kindness. 


Sr. cumistoPHer’s 1NN 
has reached the final stages in the 
construction which was begun last 
year and is almost .completed inside. 
Much painting and plastering has 
been going on during the Winter. New 
beds have been purchased for the 
dormitories and the dining rooms 
boast of new oak tables and benches. 
It is planned to dedicate the renovated 
Inn sometime in June. By that time 
all the work will have been completed 
and The Inn will be able to accommo- 
date a much larger number of men 
than we can receive at present. tT 


Weny Rev. Father 
General returned last week from a 
Visitation of our Missions in North 
Carolina. It is his duty to visit the 
Missions from time to time in order 
to discover what progress is being 
made and to discuss with the various 
Missionaries the problems relating to 
the spread of the Faith in the Mission 
fields. 

Father General had some very 
amusing news for the Annals readers. 
On visiting Father Stephen, S.A., at 
Christ the King Mission in High 
Point, N. C., Father General asked 
him how the response was to our plea 
for musical instruments, which we 
made some months back. Well, it 
seems that to date, Father Stephen has 
received a grand total of two drum- 
sticks. No musical instruments, no 
drum, just two sticks. Our only sug- 
gestion to Father Stephen is that he 
had better get a copper wash-boiler— 
it’s better than no drum at all. Does 
anyone have an old set of bag-pipes 
you might donate to the cause? t 
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We rHovcurt our 
Annals readers would like to read the 
following, which appeared in the 
Mooremack News—a_ publication of 
the Moore-McCormack Steamship 
Lines. 

A Sailor at Christmas. A manufac- 
turer of jigsaw puzzles turned to the 
sea and ships for inspiration a few 
years ago, and Moore-McCormack 
Lines cooperated by making available 
a reproduction of a painting of the 
Good Neighbor Fleet passenger liners. 
Several thousand of the puzzles, we 
believe, were circulated among ad- 
dicts, and because of the shading of 
sea and sky, the coloration of the 
structural areas of the ship herself, 
the flags at her masts, the familiar 
red M on the white-circled green flag, 
and other details, the subject un- 
doubtedly provided many hours of 
pleasant challenge. 

Quite dramatically, one of these 
puzzles came to our attention when 
the New York Times, in late Decem- 
ber, sent a reporter to one of the 
nation’s better-known religious insti: 
tutions, St. Christopher’s Inn, at Gray- 
moor Monastery, in the Catskill Moun- 
tains of New York State, to report on 
the preparations there underway for 
the observance of the feast of Christ- 
mas. 

In this monastery, the defeated are 
welcomed, men who have been scarred 
by their contact with the world and 
who come seeking respite while they 
re-form their spiritual forces. The 
Franciscan Friars of the Atonement 
are in charge, men who wisely seek 
out such strengths as their guests may 
have and help them build for the next 
act of their personal dramas. 

The Times described the scene in 
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ABOVE: The spacious chapel of Our Lady of the Atone- 
ment atop Graymoor Mountain. rnicHt: The outdoor 
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Altar of St. Anthony, where Novena devotions are 
conducted each Sunday afternoon during the Summer. 





that excellent prose that makes it a 
great newspaper—the Christmas trees 
that had been fetched in, the holly 
wreaths piled in the recreation room, 
the ornaments that had been dusted 
off, the tinsel that caught the glitter 
of the lights, the brown-robed friars 
moving among their charges, men not 
too anxious to tell of their defeated 
pasts. The Times reporter caught one 
of the many little scenes that entered 
into the whole and said of it: 

Father Simeon spoke to the thin, 
gray-haired man assembling a jigsaw 
seascape on the billiard table. The 








man had about three-fourths of the 
big liner finished at the jigsaw’s 
center, 

The friar softly asked him, “What 
led you to The Inn, fella, with Christ- 
mas just a few days off?” The man 
fitted another piece to the puzzle. 
Without looking up he said, “Drink, 
Father,” and fumbled for another frag- 
ment. 

“Family?” 

“Not for nineteen years, father. My 
fault,” and he kept his head down. 

An unshaven man in a raincoat over 
a sweatshirt shambled to the table. He 
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stood silent a moment, looked at the 
unfinished ship, and said, “I quarter- 
mastered in that one—Uruguay, the 
Argentina, Brazil. She’s Moore-Mc- 
Cormack Line now.” 





He moved away, sat by a rain- 
beaded window, and stared off into 
the dark and the quiet of the storm- 
lashed Hudson Highlands. 

Many men have quartermastered in 
the three ships during their years, and 
we hope that at this writing all of 
them, including the one who waited 
for Christmas at Graymoor, have 
found solutions to their problems. — Tt 


LEFT: The Crucifixion Shrine on the highway at the 
foot of the Mount of the Atonement. BELow: St. John’s 
Church, where Graymoor had its beginning 
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IN THE CouRSE of the Church’s history many heroic men 
have done service to the honor and glory of the Mother 
of God. They have defended her privileges, proclaimed 
her prerogatives, and preached her power and love so as 
to win acclaim as special sons of Mary. Their names are 
part and parcel of Catholic thought and history—St. 
Cyril of Jerusalem, who is the doctor of Mary’s mother- 
hood; St. John Damascene, who eulogized her assump- 
tion in heaven; St. Bernard, her poet, St. Albert the 
Great, St. Bonaventure, Ven. Duns Scotus, St. Louis de 
Montfort, Ven. William Joseph Chaminade, and others. 

But to this impressive list another name must be 
added, the name of a man who lived in our own gen- 
eration and who died in a Nazi concentration camp 
little more than a decade ago. He was a simple priest, 
weak of body but herculean of spirit who furnishes 
living proof to the words of St. Paul: “The weak things 
of the world hath God chosen that he may confound 
the strong.” 


This great figure was Father Maximilian Kolbe, a 
Friar Minor Conventual from Poland. He was born 
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January 7, 1894 at Zdunska Wola, a small village near 
Lodz, of poor but upright parents. Baptized with the 
name Raymond, he grew up as any ordinary child, giv- 
ing little promise of the extraordinary career which was 
to come, until one day his mother scolded him for some 
childish fault. “I don’t know what will become of you.” 
she added. 

Disconsolate at his mother’s words the boy went to 
the altar of the Blessed Virgin in the nearby church 
He wanted to ask his heavenly mother what would be- 
come of him. “Then she appeared to me,” he later ex- 
plained, “holding two crowns, a white one and a red 
one. Tenderly she looked at me and asked me which 
one I would choose; the white signified that I would 
always be pure, and the red that I would die a martyr 
Then I answered the Blessed Virgin: ‘I choose both 
She smiled at me and disappeared.” 

Raymond's vocation unfolded more when he and his 
brother sought entrance into the Coventual community 
at Lwow. The brother did not persevere but the futur 
martyr took his first vows September 11, 1911 and wen! 
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to Rome for his priestly studies where he was ordained 
\pril 28, 1918. During this period of his life he made a 
promise to St. Therese of Lisieux, not yet raised to can- 
onization. “I shall pray,” he promised, “that you may be 
raised to the glory of the altar, but on the condition 
that you will take charge of all my future conquests.” 

\lthough he was always prominent in love for Mary, 
ht showed it in a special way when he resolved to found 
the Militia of Mary Immaculate for the conversion of 
all men. Two incidents in particular seem to have formed 
the resolve in his heart, The first was the impious dem- 
onstrations of the Freemasons who were celebrating the 
second centenary of their foundation in 1917. They chose 
Rome as the site of their blasphemies and paraded be- 
fore the Vatican with signs such as: “Satan must reign 
in the Vatican. The Pope will be his slave.” The second 
factor was a talk given by a confrere about the con- 
version of Alphonse Ratisbonne. This French Jew had 
scorned religion but casually wore a Miraculous Medal 
When asked to do so. Then one day, January 20, 1842, 
he visited the Church of Sant’ Andrea delle Fratte in 
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Rome. As he entered the edifice he was irresistibly 
drawn to the statue of Our Lady and underwent a 
tremendous emotional experience as she appeared to 
him. Upon coming to his senses he resolved to become 
a Catholic. Today the church bears this plaque: “In 
1842 the Blessed Virgin appeared to the Hebrew Ratis- 
bonne in order to transform this fierce wolf into a gentle 
lamb.” 

The young Polish friar felt that if Mary did this for 
one soul she would exercise a similar influence upon 
other souls outside the Church. With this in mind he 
gathered together six confreres on October 17, 1917 to 
organize this new group dedicated to Mary, the Militia 
of the Immaculate. Its object was to sanctify its mem- 
bers and to work for the conversion of sinners, heretics, 
schismatics, infidels, communists, in fact, for the con- 
version of the enemies of the Church. After making their 
consecration to Our Lady each was to wear the Mir- 
aculous Medal and to recite at least once daily the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

“O Mary conceived without sin (Cont. on page 18) 
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100 Years of 
Mission Aid 


Just ONE HUNDRED YEARS ago the Society for the Propagation of the 
Faith was organized in the Archdiocese of New York. The Fathers of 
Mercy had been given charge of the parish of St. Vincent dePaul and 
had erected a church in his honor on Canal Street. Part of the money 
used for the construction of this church had been supplied by the Propa- 
gation of the Faith in Europe. Father A. LaFont, one of the pastors of 
St. Vincent dePaul, organized the work of the Society for the Propagation 
of the Faith in his parish. This took place in 1853. 

In that year the help given to the missions by the Propagation of 
the Faith office in New York amounted to $42.72. In the following year, 
as the idea slowly began to take hold, the contributions amounted to 
$398.67: in 1855, to $1,535.35; in 1856, to $2,537.39. From that time on 
the missions received spiritual and material aid through the Society for 
the Propagation of the Faith in ever increasing abundance. 

To understand the history of the Society for the Propagation of the 
Faith and its beginnings, we go back to the early decades of the nine- 
teenth century. In Lyons, France, there lived a young lady, Pauline 
Jaricot, whose brother, Phineas, was a student in the Paris Foreign 
Mission Society. Naturally Pauline was interested in helping her 
brother and consequently she worked diligently to interest her friends 
in the foreign missions. Her zeal led to the foundation of two organiza- 
tions, one a group offering reparation to the Sacred Heart, and the 
other an association whose members promised to say the Rosary. 

Pauline was the first to realize that Catholic missions could best 
be supported by the concentrated action of all members of the Church 
Her plan was simple. She formed a band of ten, asking each for a daily 
prayer and a weekly offering. Next she asked each member of the band 
to form another band, and so on. The offerings collected from the 
members were brought by the leaders to a central office, there to be 
distributed to the missionaries. The only limit to this plan for the sup 
port of missionaries is the number of Catholics in the world. 

In the early days of the Church in the United States we Americans 
were the beneficiaries of the generosity of the faithful in Europe where 
the Society for the Propagation of the Faith had been established. For 
instance, one of the first donations made was of $2,757.00 to the Dioceses 
of Louisiana and Kentucky, In the First National Council of Baltimore 
held in 1852, the Archbishops and Bishops of the United States thanked 
the Society for the Propagation of the Faith for affording to them 
“the most generous and enlightened cooperation.” 

This is only one of the reasons why we Americans should persevere 
in the generosity we have shown during the past years. That is why, 
too, we should continue to increase our knowledge of the missions 
and our awareness of duty to teach the truths of Christ to all nations 

This year in commemoration of the hundred years aid it has given to 
the missions, the Archdiocese of New York is sponsoring a Centenary 
Mission Exhibit from May 31 to June 6 at the 69th Regiment Armory 
on Lexington Avenue and 25 Street, New York City. There you will 
be able to meet priests, brothers, and sisters of the various missionary} 
communities and see the work they are doing in lands all over the 
earth. This will serve to show you just how your personal donation 


is being used to spread the Gospel throughout the world. T 
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New York's Director of the Society for the Propaga- 
t the Faith, Monsignor Vincent W. Jeffers, and 
sistant, Fr, Lawrence Cahill plan Centenary Mis- 
Exhibit. 2. Maryknoll Fathers’ exhibit. 3. “Grow 
Graymoor.” A Graymoor Friar tells of our mis- 
y work, 4, Fathers of Mercy exhibit. A member 

this community first started the Propagation of the 

th in New York. 5, Pauline Jaricot who originated 

Propagation of the Faith at Lyons, France, in 1822. 

Francis Cardinal Spellman, Archbishop of New York 
Chairman of the Episcopal Committee in charge 
Society for the Propagation of the Faith in the 

ted States. 7. The Marist Priests’, Brothers’, and 
‘exhibit. 8. The Medical Mission Sisters’ exhibit. 
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AMAZING KNIGHT OF MARY 

(From page 15) pray for us who 
have recourse to thee and for those 
who do not have recourse to thee, 
especially for the enemies of the 
Church and for those recommended 
to thee.” In time this organization 
grew wonderfully, contributing to the 
glory of Mary and to the good of souls. 

The program of the Militia included 
four means: example, prayer, suffer- 
ing, and work. Its founder knew from 
experience the power of Mary in his 
own life. For as he one time said: 
“When it was clear that all other 
means were powerless, when I was 
considered as lost and my superiors 
found me unfit for any work, it was 
then that the Immaculate appeared 
on the scene to gather up the poor 
debris which was not fit even for a 
wastebasket. For the moment picture 
in your mind a great painter who 
painted his best work with a worn out 
brush. Our Lady is the painter and | 
am the brush.” 

And the influence of Mary was a 
dynamic power throughout Maximil- 
ian’s life. Ordained to the priesthood 
April 28, 1918, he offered his first 
Mass at the memorable Sant’ Andrea 
delle Fratte and a year later returned 
to his native land. Within a few 
months he had the Militia organized 
in Cracow and they established a sim- 
ple publication bearing the significant 
title, The Knight of the Immaculate. 
A few years later he received per- 
mission from his superiors to establish 
a place called Niepokalanov—the City 
of the Immaculate. It was dedicated 
on the eve of the feast of the Im- 
maculate Conception, December 7, 
1927. “Our purpose,” he said, “is to 
conquer for Christ, to win all souls 
and all the world without exception 
for the Immaculate.” To accomplish 
this end he built a college for as- 
pirants, a novitiate, an electrical plant, 
and a fire department—all within two 
years. 

The work was assuredly a magnif- 
icent success. Literally throngs of 
youths came to join the friary and the 
subscription list rocketed to amazing 
proportions. But Father Maximilian 
had other plans. He figured that an- 
other friar could guide the destinies 
of the City of the Immaculate in Po- 
land. He longed to go to the Orient 
—to Japan—to establish another City 
of his beloved Mother. 

Although he must have perplexed 
the superiors when he asked them 
for permission to go to the East he re- 
ceived permission for the venture and 
set out with three brothers, fortified 
with the blessings of Pope Pius XI and 
the Minister General of the Con- 
ventual Friars. On the way he visited 
Lisieux and Lourdes, to honor Mary 


and to pray to his partner in all his 
works, the Little Flower. 

On April 24, 1930 the little band 
arrived in Nagasaki and Father Max- 
imilian’s first thought was of the red 
crown which Our Lady offered to him 
in childhood. “Is this, Immaculate 
Mother, the place you have pre- 
pared for me?” he asked. 

But Our Lady had other plans for 
him, as we shall see. With charac- 
teristic zeal he set to work at once 
and placed the new city, Mugenzai 
No Sono, on a small hill north of Nag- 
asaki, about 20 minutes from the city. 
At once he planned to publish a little 
bulletin for the Japanese, even 
though he did not know the language. 
But just a month to the day after 
landing in Japan he could send this 
cablegram to the brethren in Poland: 
“Today we are sending out our first 
issue. Have a printing establishment. 
Praise to the Immaculate! Maximilian.” 

Though Our Lady crowned his ef- 
forts, there were many trials, es- 
pecially from overwork and_ sick- 
ness. He could not eat, sores broke 
out over all his body, pains tortured 
him day and night. But no complaint 
escaped his lips. Rather he was able 
to write home in this vein: “We are 
very happy, because the Immaculate, 
our Mother, has given us the grace of 
working for her, even of wearing our- 
selves out for her, and by these small 
sacrifices of cooperating toward the 
salvation of these poor pagans. In- 
deed there are some moments when 
our souls are vehemently sick for the 
‘City of the Immaculate’ in Poland, 
but only for a brief moment, for then 
we begin to think that we shall all 
meet in heaven. With this a flame of 
joy enters our hearts and a new and 
ardent desire for God consumes us.” 

But as he laid the foundations of 
this new enterprise, Father Maximilian 
was looking to other horizons. His zeal 
was as limitless as the world. He 
wanted to make foundations in India 
and then in Berut for the Arabs and 
publish the review in Turkish, Per- 
sian, Arabian, and Hebrew, to that the 
“action of the Militia will reach 1.000 
million readers, one half the inhabi- 
tants of the globe...” Later toward 
the end of his life, shortly before 
World War II he prophecied: “One 
day you will see the statue of the Im- 
maculate in the center of Moscow 
atop the Kremlin.” 

Father Maximilian was most amaz- 
ing in this way. He would be as poor 
as possible himself, but would have 
the very best of equipment for pub- 
lishing. Everything should be for the 
service of the Immaculate. One day 
when a prelate visited one of the 
printing establishments he asked: “If 
St. Francis were living today what 
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would he say to all this very costly 
machinery?” “Why,” responded the 
priest, “He would roll back the sleeves 
of his habit, start the machines at top 
speed and go to work as these good 
brothers do, taking this modern way 
of spreading the glory of God and His 
Immaculate Mother.” 

He actually did go to India and 
after a few rebuffs from ecclesiastical 
authorities received permission for the 
Polish friars to undertake a mission 
there. But the war came and pre- 
vented any steps in that direction. 
Father Max was somewhat disap- 
pointed when he was summoned back 
to Poland in 1936 for a provincial 
chapter for he had hoped to end 
his days in Japan. But the suffering 
and death in Poland would be as 
gruelling as any offered by the Jap- 
anese. 

The next three years he lived with 
typical success. Niepokalanov became 
the world’s largest community with 
762 friars. In addition to the tre- 
mendous presses which poured out 
millions of pieces annually, there 
was a radio station and an airport. 
Nothing was too modern for the mes- 
sage of the Immaculate. 

In September, 1939 the Germans 
struck Poland and overwhelmed her. 
In a matter of days the whole country 
was ravaged and the people exposed 
to inhuman cruelties. On the 19th the 
S.S. troops came to Niepokalanov, 
assembled the friars, crammed them 
into trucks, then into livestock wagons, 
and sent them to the camp of Amtriz. 
Here the conditions were dreadful but 
not unbearable. Father Maximilian 
was able to give conferences to his 
friars, send circular letters, and sus- 
tain their courage by words and ex- 
ample. His greatest suffering was still 
to come. 

On February 17, 1941 a black auto- 
mobile bearing the insignia of the 
Gestapo stopped for him. Quickly 
the police rushed their victim to War- 
saw and to the prison of Pawiak, one 
of the worst in the country. Their 
chief beat him so severely when he 
refused to deny Our Lord and Our 
Lady that he was sent to the infirmary 
for some time. Not long afterward he 
found his name on the list for 
Oswiecim, the “Death Camp.” It is 
estimated that more than 5,000,000 
men met death after diabolical tor- 
tures; their lives snuffed out by the 
smoking crematories that operated 
day and night. 

In Oswiecim, or Auschwitz as the 
Germans called it, the weak friar was 
spared no suffering. He endured the 
scientific torture with calmness and 
peace. “For Jesus Christ, I am ready 
to suffer much more,” he said. “The 
Immaculate is with (Cont. on page 24) 
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Smallest 


by Tom Dowie 


In a recent interview by the Moni 
tor, official newspaper of the Arch- 
diocese of San Francisco, actress Ann 
Blyth was asked if it was hard to be 
i good Catholic in film-land. Her re 
ply should be an inspiration to all 
Catholics. 

“I could flatter myself,” 
plied, “and emphasize the difficulties. 
But frankly, Catholics in the movie 
making business have no more excuse 
than the next person for not dem- 
onstrating that their faith is the most 
important thing in their lives.” Miss 
Blyth went on to say, “It’s the effort 
involved in being a good Catholic that 
impresses us. It’s the possibility of far- 
reaching results—and they make even 
the smallest effort more than worth 
while.” 

The smallest effort. In these three 
words Miss Blyth said volumes. Cath 
olic example, no matter how small and 
seemingly insignificant, has far-reach- 
ing results. 

Since the outbreak of the Korean 
war there has been an ever-increas- 
ing number of conversions in that 
shattered land. Bishop Choe, Vicar 
\postolic, attributed this increase di- 
rectly to the manner in which Cath- 
olics bore their tribulations under 
trying circumstances. It was their ex- 
ample, nothing more, which led others 
to join the Faith. These earnest Cath- 
olics went about their religious duties 
in the same manner in which they 
always had, but their efforts had far- 
reaching results. 

We, as Catholics, are observed by 
ose not of our Faith with critical 
nd watchful eyes. Our actions, re- 
vardless of our stations in life, are ex- 
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amined and judged in respect to our 
religion. We have it within our power 
to do Catholicism great good or great 
harm by even our smallest effort 

Catholic example is powerful be 
yond words. Catholic example is a 
magnificent opportunity afforded each 
of us to demonstrate our religion to 
ali. Cathoiie example is not simply our 
opportunity for great good, it is our 
duty! 

Just what, 
example? 

Simply, it is the open display of 
the Faith which is yours. It is the 
spread of the truth of the Catholic 
Church by good example so that all 
might see and be influenced. 

From the Lips of Jesus Himself 
came the command for Catholic ex 
ample 2,000 years ago. “Go, there- 
fore, and make disciples of all na- 
tions.” And today, in a world stricken 
with immorality and decay, the need 
for action is overwhelming. 

It is not possible for the hierarchy, 
priests, nuns, brothers, and other re- 
ligious to shoulder the entire burden 
They cannot be in hundreds of places 
at one time. But we, the Catholic 
laity, can and are. Therefore our 
every day lives present an opportunity 
to follow through with our responsi 
bility to spread the word. 

There are manifold ways in which 
Catholic example can be utilized. To 


therefore, is Catholic 


some, such as Ann Blyth and num- 
berless other persons in the public 
limelight, the opportunity is far 
greater than that enjoyed by Mr. and 
Mrs. Average Person. Their actions are 
observed and acted upon by people 
with whom they will never have any 
personal contact. 

Journalists and writers like Bob 
Considine, Graham Greene, A. J. 
Cronin, Maureen Daly and _ scores 
of others, have it in their gifted powers 
to move many searching souls by 
Catholic example. Witness Mr. Con- 
sidine’s account of the untimely death 
of his beloved brother: 

“... One day, a month ago, I took 
a man named Bishop Sheen to see 
my brother. For almost a day my 
brother had not been able to talk. 
But in 15 minutes this man had 
George sitting up in bed, swapping 
stories. Bishop Sheen gave him a little 
present...a 
are of different colored beads. There 
is an old saying, ‘You can't take it 
with you.” But my brother took Bishop 
Sheen's rosary to Arlington with him.” 

That piece by Bob Considine was 
Catholic example of stirring conse- 
que nce, 

Athletes, teachers, politicians, labor 
leaders, youth leaders, and all those 
who deal with large groups have it in 
their power to display their faith with 
wide-spread results. 

One touching display of Catholic 
example took place in August of 1951 
while TV reporter Bill O’Mara was 
covering the Gold Cup race at Ta- 
coma, Washington. During his running 
account of the race one of the boats 
suddenly turned over at great speed, 
killing the two-man crew. Dropping 
to his knees, Mr. O’Mara called upon 
his audience to join him in prayer. 
“I hope no one will be offended,” he 
told them, “but I am a Catholic by 
religious choice and I know only one 
thing I can do now for these two 
men. Won't you join me in saying 
The Lord’s Prayer?” 

Here was Catholic example of high 
courage and piety. It’s results were 
immediately recognizable by the 
thousands of calls which flooded his 
bosses at KING-TV commending him 
for his religious devotion. 

But what of us, Mr. and Mrs. Aver- 
age Person, whose only contacts are 
our immediate family and _ friends? 
How can we really practice Catholic 
example when it is not within our 
(Cont. on page 26) 
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IN NEED OF CORRECTION...I 
was of the opinion that a person had 
to go to Confession once a year only 
if he was in the state of mortal sin. 
But in By The Light of The Lamp I 
read that a person has to go to Con- 
fession once a year whether he is in 
mortal sin or not. I still think I'm 
right. Am I? 


You are right and the editor of 
By The Light of The Lamp was 
wrong. Poor man, he’s been working 
too hard for years (he says) and he 
slipped. He confused the obligation 
of two commandments of the Church. 
Here’s the straight of it: 

By the Third Commandment of the 
Church we are obliged to confess our 
sins at least once a year. This means 
that we must confess our sins IF we 
have a mortal sin*dn our soul. Notice 
that there is a condition attached to 
this commandment, namely, IF we 
have a mortal sin on our soul. 

By the Fourth Commandment of 
the Church we are obliged to go to 
Holy Communion during the Easter 
Time. Notice that there is no condi- 
tion attached to this Commandment. 
Therefore, every Catholic who has 
reached the use of reason must receive 
Communion during the Easter Time. 
The Easter Time extends from the 
First Sunday of Lent up to and in- 
cluding Trinity Sunday. 


THE OLD MAGICIAN ... What is 
simony? 


Simony is the sacrilege of purchas- 
ing ecclesiastical offices and benefices 
to which spiritual jurisdiction is at- 
tached. It was common during Mid- 
dle Ages but especially in the 9th 
and 10th Centuries. Episcopal Sees 
were bought by profligate men with- 
out training and even without Orders. 
The Church has repeatedly and 
strongly condemned this vice. 

The word comes from the name of 
Simon Magus, or Simon the Magician. 
When the Apostles Sts. Peter and 
John came to give the Holy Ghost to 
the believers Simon offered them 
money saying, “Give this power to 
me also so that upon whomever I 
may lay my hands he may receive the 
Holy Ghost.” St. Peter was very 
angry and rebuked him in_ these 
strong words, “To perdition with thee 
and thy silver because thou has 
thought to obtain the gift of God 
with money.” 

You can read the whole story of 


the Light of the Lamp 


Simon Magus in the ninth chapter of 
the Acts of the Apostles. You will 
find it very interesting. In fact you 
will find all of the Acts of the Apos 
tles very interesting. 


CONCUBINAGE ...If a person be- 
comes excommunicated for being 
married outside the Catholic Church 
is a person who is a common law 
wife or husband also excommuni- 
cated? 


No Catholic can be married outside 
the Catholic Church. Catholics who 
go through a form of marriage before 
a justice of the peace or any other 
state official are not married. They 
have merely made a civil contract. 
Therefore if they live together as man 
and wife they sin against the Sixth 
Commandment. Their legal contract 
may save them from jail but it will 
not save them from Hell. 

If Catholics attempt to marry be- 
fore a non-Catholic minister, they not 
only commit sin, but they are excom- 
municated from the Church. They are 
not married. 

Common law husbands and wives 
are in the same state as those who 
marry before a justice of the peace 
They are not married. They are living 
in mortal sin. 


JUDAS ISCARIOT...I have a few 
questions about Judas. Our Lord must 
have known that Judas was no good. 
Why didn’t He dismiss him from 
the number of Apostles? Did Judas go 
to Hell? 


I don’t know why Our Lord didn’t 
dismiss Judas. Probably He wanted 
to give Judas every possible chance. 
I don’t know whether Judas went to 
Hell or not either. He hanged him- 
self. But maybe he repented and God 
forgave him just before he died. I 
don’t know but I doubt it because Our 
Lord said of him, “It would have been 
better if he had never been born.” 


RASH JUDGEMENT... What _ is 
rash judgment? 

Rash judgment is making a judg 
ment without sufficient reason about 
another person that is harmful. 
DETRACTION ...Is it a sin to tell 
the hidden faults of someone else? 

You bet it is, and sometimes it can 
even be a mortal sin. 


DECALOGUE ... What is the Deca- 
logue? 

Decalogue is another term for the 
Ten Commandments of God. 
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(From page 8) best of his ability had 
hung in silent praise for eight hundred 
years until God sent it to fall on 
Jimmy O’Shaunessey as a sign to 
prove that men may live a vital faith, 
all their lives, not from fear nor in 
ertia, not because they have a racket, 
but because they love the living God 

Out of the silence the sweet bell 
began again, to ring, its tone like the 
voice of a remembered friend. Father 
Simon was giving James O’Shaunessey 
the peace of absolution as the first of 
the Fortresses touched down at their 
home base and the pilots congratu- 
lated themselves on a mission well 
done. t 





OUR LADY AND THE JEWESS 


(From page 4) star about to be ex- 
tinguished. 

As the sad procession passed the 
sculptured grandeur of the Cathedral, 
Esther fell suddenly to her knees and 
raised her eyes to the celebrated 
image of Our Lady of La Fuencisla, 
then crowning the main portal. In a 
clear voice she cried out for all to 
hear. “Most Holy Virgin, who pro- 
tects the Christian women, protect 
me, a Jewess who believes in you and 
who is innocent.” 

But there was no sign. And the pro- 
cession continued on to the place of 
execution. Grimly, with set faces, the 
stolid guardsmen laid hands upon her 
and lifting her up in view of all, 
hurled her far out over the yawning 
chasm. 

And then it happened! Slowly, like 
some graceful bird on invisible wings, 
the maiden drifted quietly down into 
the valley, and alighted upright upon 
the jagged rocks. Instantly, she sank 
to her knees, pouring out praise and 
thanks to Blessed Mary, while tears 
of gratitude flowed freely from her 
eyes. 

Above, the amazed spectators raised 
a mighty shout of “Miracle, a mira- 
cle!” and rushed down the mountain 
to see and touch the subject of this 
marvelous sign. The first to reach her 
was Don Lope de Hinestrosa, who 
flung over her shoulders the mantle 
of his knightly Order, and shouted 
triumphantly to the crowd, “See, God 
and His Holy Mother have proved to 
you all that this woman is innocent!” 

In due course after completing the 
usual instruction, the Jewess was bap- 
tized in the Cathedral by the Bishop 
himself, who bestowed on her the 
beautiful name of Marie. The people 
added “La del Salto,” that is, “She 
of the leap,” and in time this was ab- 
breviated into “Marisalto.” a name 
that lives in Segovia to this day, 
where her memory is kept in affec- 
tionate reverence. (Cont. on page 22 
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Eels’ Honeymoon — It was mid-May 
and the pike were biting. In a small 
cove where a clear brown slough 
emptied slugs and bugs into my fa- 
vorite stream, I suddenly got a savage 
tug on my line. After a 10-minute 
tug-of-war, in which I thought either 
my wrist or rod must snap, I landed 
my first eel—five feet long and hooked 
by sheer accident. My education re- 
garding eels had begun. 

First problem was the basic one— 
how to kill it? Blows over the head 
had no effect at all. Amateurs have 
a hard time holding eels, much less 
killing them. Eventually I learned that 
eel-fishermen grasp them crosswise 
below the head, the second finger 
around the slippery neck, the two 
adjoining fingers underneath. They 
kill them by hitting them about six 
inches from the tail—seat of the eels’ 
vital organs. 

Both European eels and their Amer- 
ican cousins have been baffling sci- 
ence for over 2,000 years. Pliny and 
Aristotle thought they evolved from 
mud. Later scientists concluded that 
horse-hairs left in stagnant water 
somehow changed into eels. It was 
Johannes Schmidt, a Danish natural- 
ist, who finally established all the 
stages of eel-life, except that of the 
egg. He spent a lifetime doing so. 
Another scientist, Mrs. Marie Poland 
Fish, was the first known person to 
watch a fully-developed eel-egg hatch. 

Eating lunch on the slough bank, I 
discovered that the hundreds of eels 
were not migrating upstream (as the 
pike were doing) but leaving the 
slough on the strangest honeymoon trip 
in the world. Their shadows passed 
constantly over a large flat stone near 
the mouth of the slough. The travel- 
lers were all females, for males never 
leave the salt water. Many of those 
eels had been in the same pond for 
30 years—they were a full six feet in 
length. Others were much shorter, 
indicating a briefer existence in the 


slough. All were yielding to the age- 
old impulse to descend creeks and 
rivers for thousands of miles until 
they joined the waiting males along 
the Atlantic shore. There, in the sea- 
weed along the shore, in the bays 
and estuaries, sightseers watch them 
by the thousands when a run is on. 

When the migrating females arrive 
at the Atlantic, tens of millions of 
eels set out together for the far-off 
spawning grounds of the Sargasso Sea. 
There on the floor of the ocean, they 
lay their eggs—in the same waters 
where they began life—and die. The 
young elvers—tiny transparent ribbons 
—soon rise to the suface of the warm 
Bahamas waters and begin their mys- 
terious journey back to the coves and 
inland rivers which they have never 
seen. This trip takes three years for 
the European eels, only about a 
vear for their American counterpart. 
Though their paths cross often, each 
maintains its own predestined course. 
At the Pacific coast, the young males 
remain in the salt water. The females 
move inland, journeying to the native 
rivers, ponds and sloughs where their 
mothers lived for centuries. Along 
the coastline, the inward voyage of 
the eels always precedes the salmon 
run. The outward migration—com- 
menced from five to 30 years after 
the female elvers go inland—seems 
contingent on maturity, though other 
factors may be involved. 

Man, for all his brilliance in so 
many fields, is completely baffled by 
the whole mystery—as indeed he is 
by so many things in the world of 
natyre. 


Odd & Interesting—Baby bears have 
a standard remedy for all ills—mud 
packs. When one eats a hornets’ nest 
(imitating Mamma) he finds his snout 
isn’t as tough as hers—hastily he buries 
his nose in mud and keeps it covered! 
Likewise, the gelatinous bulbs, which 
her gaunt body craves in spring, sim- 


ply burn his mouth: he fills it with 
mud, till the “burn” subsides! Whales 
were once land animals; and to this 
day, they have to adjust themselves 
to life in the ocean depths. They can 
submerge for long periods by tighten- 
ing their nostrils (real ones!) on the 
top of the cranium; but like all ani- 
mals with lungs, they must come to 
the surface to breathe. The babies, 
nine to ten feet in length at birth, 
must be handled with loving care, 
or they would quickly perish. Were 
it not for the mother’s devotion and 
the whale-herd’s sense in picking quiet 
rearing. waters, they would assuredly 
drown. Even to this day, few people 
realize the terrible and tender love 
between a whale mother and _ her 
calf. When whaling was at its height, 
the great sea herds declined incred- 
ibly because whalers did not realize 
that the death of the mother auto- 
matically meant the death of the calf. 
Now we know, too, that the death of 
the calf means the death of the 
mother: she loves her babe so much 
that, without it, she dies from heart 
ache. 


Oh, Rats!— No one has a kind word 
for the rat; not even the scientists, 
who can usually find an explanation 
for everything. These creatures of 
the dark—believe it or not—do damage 
on this continent estimated at $2,500- 
000,000 yearly, while it costs us an 
additional $300,000,000 just to feed 
them (roughly their food bill amounts 
to $2 per person). Despite all human 
precautions, nearly 80% of food-hand- 
ling places in the U.S. are infested 
by rats. Biologists with the Royal 
Ontario Museum of Zoology once 
examined a lead water pipe that had 
been chewed through by rats. Rats 
have gnawed the nipples off nursing 
sows; and once, on a New Hampshire 
poultry farm, killed 1,000 laying hens 
in a week’s time. They also killed 
four out of six cats placed in the hen- 
house overnight. Rats frequently bite 
a baby around the lips, attracted by 
the smell of milk on the baby’s face. 
A couple of seasons ago, at West 
Palm Beach, Washington baseball 
players had to go through a nightly 
ritual of locking up their gloves in 
trunks; the rats had been making a 
meal of the leather mitts. They are 
such prolific breeding vermin that, 
theoretically, one pair of rats could 
produce nearly half-a-million offspring 
in a year. They have followed man 
from his tent-dwelling days and have 
been a constant curse to him through 
all the centuries. They are deadly car- 
riers of infectious jaundice, trichinosis, 
tape worms, bubonic plague, typhus 
fever and other intestinal diseases. 
They are blamed (Cont. on page 26) 
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OUR LADY AND THE JEWESS 
From page 20) 
Marie did not go back to her hus 


| band but passed the rest of her life 


caring for the altars and shrines of the 
| cathedral, and in deeds of charity and 
| kindness that are still remembered 


after six centuries. She ended her days 
in 1237, and her body rests at present 
in the cloister of the Cathedral. 
Well may she have closed her eyes 
with the words of the beautiful eve 
ning prayer of Israel: “Blessed are 
You. Oh Lord our God, King of the 
universe, who makes sleep to fall upon 
my eyes, and slumber upon my eye- 
lids. May it be Your will, Oh Lord 
mv God. and God of my fathers, to 
suffer me to lie down in peace, and to 
let me rise up again in peace!” 
Tourists passing through the archi 
tectural glories of the cathedral rarely 
hear of Marisalto or note her tomb, 
but the people of Segovia know and 
remember; for them she will always 


he the good Jewess, who trusted in 


Mary and was not denied. t 





ECHOES FROM THE INN 

From page 9) deep and insatiable. 
Neither was his conversion due to 
parental protests, nor to any sermon 
he had heard, nor to priestly or medi- 
cal counsel, not to a sudden repent 
ance for the wastefulness of his life 
and for the offense thereby given to 
God. No, his conversion dates from 
his desertion by his friends. “Cut to 
the heart,” he questioned the worth 
of a sociability that rested on founda 
tions so insecure. He had to ha-« 
triendship; he was made that way; he 


| was that kind of man, as are perhaps 


the majority of alcoholics who at first 
seek rather the stimulation of pleasant 


} companionship than that of liquor 
| He had to have friends, and_ his 
| friends proved false. He turned from 





them to Christ and commenced his 
new life by receiving Christ the very 
first morning in Holy Communion. 
On that day which was the begin- 
ning of his Sainthood, Matt Talbot 
heeded the words of Christ who said: 
“If thy hand is an occasion of fal! 
ing to thee, cut it off; better for thee 
to enter into life maimed, than to 
have two hands when thou goest into 
hell, into unquenchable fire; the 
worm which eats them there never 
dies, the fire is never quenched. And 
if thy foot is an occasion of falling to 
thee, cut it off; better for thee to en- 
ter into eternal life lame, than to have 
both feet when thou art cast into the 
unquenchable fire of hell; the worm 
which eats them there never dies, 
the fire is never quenched. And if 
thy eye is an occasion of falling, 
pluck it out; better for thee to enter 
blind into the kingdom of God, than 


to have two eyes when thou art ca 
into the fire of hell; the worm whi 
eats them there never dies, the fi: 
is never quenched. Fire will be eve: 
mans seasoning; every victim mi 
be seasoned with salt. Salt is a gox 
thing, but if the salt becomes tast: 
less, what will you use to season j 
with? You must have salt in your 
selves, and keep peace among you 
Mark. IX: 42-49 
Ronald Knox Edition 





UNWILLING PROTESTANTS 
(From page 11) has been no es 
sential change.” 

Fr. Agnellus Andrew, O.F.M. whx 
is Catholic Adviser to the BBC, wrote 
in the Catholic Herald that if Dr. 
Morris is so eager to deny the “Prot 
estant” character of the Church of 
England, he should first answer two 
questions: “In the ancient Church of 
England. was the Mass the one es 
sential act of worship, a true Sacri 
tice and a renewal of the Sacrifice of 
Calvary? And is it so regarded in the 
Church of England today? Did _ th: 
post-Reformation Anglican Bishops 
really intend to create Mass priests 
to offer sacrifice for the living and the 
dead? 

An answer to these questions would 
doubtless have to be in the negative. 
As an Anglican clergyman writing to 
the Spectator put it, the Bishop of 
Monmouth’s indignation is very much 
“a case of the pot calling the kettle 
black.” The legal continuity of the 
Anglican church is not the Apostolic 
succession, and the Archbishop of 
Canterbury no longer receives his 
pallium from Rome but from the King. 

British Catholics will sympathise 
with the efforts of their Anglican 
brethren to gain their freedom from 
the State, but the disquiet felt by 
Anglican Christians comes about 400 
years too late. It is not perhaps gen- 
erally realized how closely the Church 
of England is tied to the State. Dr. 
Garbett, the Archbishop of York, ex- 
plained in his book Church and State: 
Here is a Church “whose chief min- 
isters may be nominated by a non- 
Christian; whose public worship can 
only be changed by the permission of 
an assembly which need not be Chris- 
tian; whose sacred synods can only 
meet and make rules for its own mem- 
bers by leave of the State; and whose 
doctrine in the last resort is interpreted 
by laymen who need be _ neither 
Churchmen nor Anglicans.” The truth 
of this statement is borne out by the 
rejection by Parliament of the re- 
vised Anglican Prayer Book in 1928. 
And as regards the present Corona- 
tion oath, its form was settled, not by 
the Church, but by the Cabinet in 
February 1937. (Cont. on page 24) 
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by LYNN ALEXAND ER 
1606 Birch St., 


Grand Prairie, Texas 





Have you ever wished during one of 
those embarrassing moments that the 
earth would open up and_ swallow 
you whole? Usually I not only make 
the wish at the time, I keep right on 
making it for weeks to come! In my 
mind I review each minute detail of 
what took place. I blush. I squirm. 
I wish over again that it hadn't hap- 
pened. I think of a million things I 
might have said to make the situation 
different! 

Well, it happens to everyone so 
don't feel too conspicuous if it hap- 
pens to you. But just in case the same 
situation might occur again, it’s wise 
to think ahead and decide what you 
will do in the clinches. So many en- 
joved the questionnaire game that we 
presented a couple of months ago 
that we have a new one this month. 

Here are a few frequent situations 
that call for steady decisions. Do you 
possess the poise to handle them? 
Keep your score and check with the 
rating at the end of the column. 

I. If a Protestant friend is accom- 
panying you to Mass, it might be wise 
to: 

a. Admonish your friend about talk- 
ing in Church. 

b. Explain that he must expect 
something entirely different from his 
Protestant services. 

c. Briefly instruct him about stand- 
ing and sitting: then provide a Missal. 

II. If someone asks a question 
ibout the Catholic religion that you 
cannot answer correctly: 

a. Make up an answer so that his 
interest won't lag. 

bh. Advise him to consult the parish 
priest. 

c. Frankly admit that you are not 
sure; but tell him that you will look 


it up and report to him as soon as 
you are sure of the answer. 

III. If one of your parents is Prot 
estant and holds beliefs the 
Church that are not best 
procedure would be: 

a. Provide plenty of Catholic liter 
ature for vour home. 

b. Gently explain the error in their 
attitude. 

c. Pick 
like fury. 

IV. If the girl you date is not re- 
quired to be home by any certain 
hour but your family has set a time 
limit for you: 

a. Explain to your date that your 
family still treats you like a weak- 
minded child. 

b. Simply say, “I hate to wind it 
up but I promised the folks I'd be in 
by eleven.” 

“e. Casually mention that you have 
a terrific headache. 

V. If you are in a crowd and some 
jokester begins telling  off-colored 
jokes, the best thing to do would be 


about 


true, the 


a favorite Saint and pray 


to: 

a. Politely sav, “I'm sorry. I'd rather 
not hear it.” 

b. Make the sign of the Cross and 
plug up your ears. 

c. Be a good “sport” and listen. 

VI. If your date starts heading for 
Parker’s Paradise after the movie, you 
should 

a. Explain to him that kissing 
spreads germs and you are extremely 
susceptible to sore throats. 

b. Explain that he has the wrong 
number: necking parties are not your 
specialty! ; 

c. Warn him that it is a mortal sin 
to kiss before marriage. 

VII. If vou are in a crowd and you 


discover too late that the others plan 
to stay out far past your deadline, you 
should: 

a. Emphatically demand that you 
be taken home. 

b. Call a taxi. 

c. Call Dad or big brother and ex- 
plain the situation, asking them to 
come after you. 

VIII. If a very close friend asks 
you to do his Math, you should: 

a. Go ahead; after all, it’s for a 
friend. 

b. Call him a cheat. 

c. Offer to help him with his Math 
and teach him what you know about 
it. 

IX. If your brothers and sisters are 
squabbling, the best procedure is to: 

a. Try to get them in a good humor 
so that they will laugh at their differ- 
ences by saying something like, “Aw, 
come on, kiss and make up!” 

b. Get at the root of the problem 
in order to decide which is right. 

c. Ignore it—after all it’s none of 
your business. 

X. If you find yourself suddenly 
alone with a stranger and at a loss for 
words, it would be a safe bet to: 

a. Discuss the weather. 

b. Keep silent and focus on the 
floor. 

c. Manuever the conversation so 
that the stranger will talk about him- 
self. 

Finished? Okay, here we go! I-c: 
One reason more Protestants do not 
attend our Masses is because they are 
self-conscious and uncertain. Since 
most Protestant religions do not kneel, 
it’s wise to forewarn your friend. 
Without a Missal, the Protestant at- 
tending the Mass for the first time 
may lack proper appreciation and 
comprehension of its significance. 

II-c: No harm is done by admitting 
your uncertainty about a matter of 
Faith. But there is plenty of harm 
done if you give out misinformation! 

IIl-a: Don’t argue or cajole with a 
Protestant parent. You will only drive 
them farther away from the Church. 
Praying is good, of course, but sup- 
plement it by definite action on your 
part. Most folks inquisitive 
enough to peek into those Catholic 
magazines, pamphlets, and books seat 


are 


tered around the house 

IV-b: Don’t be ashamed of your 
deadline. Most teen-agers share this 
restriction with you. It’s proof that 
your parents are concerned about 
your welfare. And I'd look twice at 
the date who has no such time limits 
—most girls from good families do! 
In any case, don’t belittle your par- 
ents because of their protective love 
for you. 

V-a: You may be a good sport in 
the eves of the jokester if vou laugh 
at his off-colored (Cont. on page 26) 
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EDUCATE a worthy boy 
for the Holy Priesthood! 





COOPERATE witha 
struggling missionary! 


| | PARTICIPATE 
in God’s holy work! 


You CAN satisfy the charity 
burning in your heart to do all 
of these things. Perhaps, in 
justice to yourself, you feel that 
you cannot do them right now. 
But by remembering the Gray- 
moor Friars in your will you 
can accomplish all this and 
share in the rewards promised 
by Christ. Keep alive the Chris- 
tian tradition of real charity by 
sharing something with Christ, 
Our Blessed Lord and Saviour 











. Merely i" 








. 
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your will: 


UNWILLING PROTESTANTS 


(From page 22) Dr. Morris refrain: 
from quoting the text of the oath whiic 
was used from 1689 to 1910 and } 
which the Sovereign was required t 
abjure “idolatrous and superstitious 
beliefs and practices such as the do 
trine of Transubstantiation and Cath, 
olic devotion to Our Lady. The 
change of the Coronation oath in 1910 
was in fact the last of a long series 
of public enactments by which Cath 
olics in Britain regained their full free 
dom in the State. Today this equal 
ity of rights of Catholics, Non-con 
| formists and Jews is limited by two 
| factors. The Monarch, because he or 
she is the “Supreme Governor” of the 
Church of England, cannot be a Cath- 
olic, nor can a Catholic hold the of- 
fice of Lord Chancellor who is the 
“Keeper of the King’s Conscience.” 

The Coronation in particular shows 
the dilemma of the Anglican Church. 
For after her Coronation in West 
minster Abbey, Queen Elizabeth II. 
will go to Scotland, and in Edinburgh 
Cathedral, receive the homage of 
the Scots as head of the Presbyterian 
Church in Scotland. But the Presby 
terian Church differs considerably 
from the Church of England in doc 
trine, worship, discipline and govern- 
ment. Now the Bishop of Monmouth 
thinks that the term “Protestant” 
should be reserved for the Church of 
Scotland alone. He is of course right 
in drawing attention to the fact that 
the Archbishop of Canterbury in ad 
ministering the Coronation Oath to the 
Sovereign acts on behalf of the State, 
not of the Church, but his conten- 
tion that the Anglican Church has 
preserved the Apostolic Succession of 
Bishops rests on his belief that this 
Anglican Church was not Roman 
Catholic before the Reformation but 
continues the early Christian tradi- 
tions of the Church of Wales to 
which he belongs. However, it is 
a matter of elementary history that 
the Church of England was founded 
by St. Augustine, and that Theodore 
of Tarsus bludgeoned the ancient Cel- 
tic or Welsh Church into organized 
submission to Rome. It was the Pope 
who sent these men and thousands 
more; it was they who built the an- 
cient cathedrals and parish churches: 
and it was from Rome that the Eng- 
lish Bishops received their Apostolic 
Succession. The Anglican way, in fact. 
was chosen when the ancient Church 
was supplanted by the new. 





AMAZING KNIGHT OF MARY 
(From page 18) me. She helps me. 
She is the ‘Consolation of the Af 
flicted.’ She loves us and listens t: 
us. She helps all of us.” 





At the end of (Cont. on page 26) 
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AMAZING KNIGHT OF MARY 


From page 24) July Father Maximil 
ian was put in Block 14 to await 
death. It came when he offered him 
self to take the place of a condemned 
man with a large family. “I would like 
to die in place of one of the men you 
have condemned.” And so one num- 
ber 16670 replaced another. It was 
all so simple. “My Queen and Mis- 
tress, my Mother,” he prayed. “Oh, 
dearest Mother, keep your word! It 
is tor this hour that I was born!” He 
marched to the Death Block with 
the others that fateful July evening, 
with 19 others. 

He lived tor days on the starvation 
diet which was meant to bring extreme 
sulfering to the prisoners. He was 
clearly conscious to the end, surviy 
ing all but three in this cell of horror. 
He knew that the end was near and 
when the jailers entered to tinish him 
with an injection of carbolic acid } 
extended his fleshless arm. And so 
death came on the vigil of the feast 
of the Assumption. Father Maximil 
ian’s dream ot the red crown of 
martyrdom had come true 

His body was burned in a crema 
tory, a routine procedure. But his 
spirit and life have endured beyond 
the powers of evil men. Informative 
processes, the first steps towards can 
onization, have been completed in 
Poland and Japan and continue at 
the present time in Italy. May it be 
God’s will that this modern Knight 
of Mary will be raised to the honors 
of the altar—a new glory to the Cath- 
olic priesthood, a new star in the 
Franciscan Order, and a new cham- 


pion of devotion to the Mother of 
God. 





TEEN TOPICS 

(From page 23) stories — but how 
about the eyes of God? And which 
is more important? 

VI-b: Any fellow that’s worth your 
time won't resent your tactful explan- 
ation that you don’t engage in neck- 
ing parties. If he does resent it, then 
you can be sure that his primary 
interest in you was not your sparkling 
personality! 

VIl-c: No use in making a scene 
and don't call a taxi, particularly in 
the case of a girl. Even in these days, 
taxis late at night are a risky propo 
sition. Call Dad or big brother. 

VIIL-c: Don't sacrifice principles 
for friendship. 

IX-a: Humor is the best medicine 
in family squabbles. Setting vourself 
up as judge is a risky measure. Why 
alienate either one? 

X-c: Everyone loves to talk about 
himself. No one can think you boring 
or dull if you are inquiring about 


him! Being an interested audience is 
one of the prime assets of a good 
conversationalist. 
Ready? Let’s check that score. 
10-9: You're a gem in any crowd. 
8-5: You're still wishing the earth 
would open up and swallow you! 
Below 5: No wonder that blush 
blinks on and off like a traffic light. 
Don’t forget to let us know the 
topics you want discussed in your 
teen corner. Just drop us a line: Mrs. 
Lynn Alexander, 1606 Birch Street, 
Grand Prairie, Texas. We'd love to 
meet vou! t 
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SONG OF SOWING 

Let’s sing a song of sowing, 

When spring time comes once more, 

Let’s make the old world brighter 

Than it ever was before. 

Let’s sow the seeds of kindness, 

Of brotherhood for man; 

Let’s fill the world with beauty, 

According to God's plan. 


—Harrniet MARKHAM GILL 
POOL LD LDAP AP AP AP AD APMP 


MR. OUTDOORS 


(From page 21) for the awful Black 
Death of English history, as well as 
for serious epidemics in India during 
World War IL. Originating in China, 
apparently, they managed to spread 
into Europe about the year 1,000. Now 
they have conquered the whole world 

even to certain islands close to the 
ice-cap of Antarctica. A rat learns with 
each passing generation and methods 
that would have wiped them out a 
century ago are hopeless now. Even 
an atom bomb would not destroy 
them; Dr. Alfred Romer, Harvard 
zoologist, declaies they are almost 
completely free from the effects of 
radiation! 

Rats are man’s worst enemy. And 
it von wonder how T happen to know 
so much about them, let me savy that 
where I live rats still have not “taken 
hold” in any numbers—and one of my 
jobs is to warn people just what they 
can expect when and if they do obtain 
a foothold! 


Angling Antics — More millions of men 
(and women) are fishing their leisure 
hours away than ever before. And a 
good thing. You come back much 
healthier, happier and rested—even if 
your aching legs try to tell you other- 
wise. MR. OUTDOORS. therefore, is 
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glad to throw in a few tried an 
tested angling tricks to make th 
summer's fishing better than ever. 

If you lose a small screw from you: 
reel and figure the day’s fishing is 
finished, take a soft lead sinker, shav« 
it down to the size of the lost screw 
and sort of wind it in. The lead js 
so soft it won't hurt the threads, yet 
it will keep you fishing the rest of 
the day at least. 

Slippery soles (of shoes, of course) 
can be remedied by tacking on ordin- 
ary pop or beer bottle caps to the 
bottoms. Put the rough edge to the 
outside, of course, and you won't be 
so likely to slip off logs, rocks, etc 
When you go home, pry off the tops 
with the point of a screw-driver. 

Grasshoppers make fine bait for 
many fish. To catch them, walk across 
a hay field (especially one that’s been 
cut) on a hot afternoon and, as they 
rise, nab them with a butterfly net 

. or a homemade net made from 

mosquito netting. If you can find 
the odd black-and-yellow bumblebee, 
too, he’s ideal bait for bass. 
Next Month — more ‘close-ups’ of the 
outdoor world, a special piece on the 
best baits for various fish, maybe 
even a word or two from my guys, 
Pat and Tim, who, after every fishing 
trip, are so fishing-happy they dangle 
sticks into mud puddles and baw] 
out Mamma for scaring away the big 
ones—half-an-hour past their usual 
meal time! 





SMALLEST EFFORT 
(From page 19) thousands, indeed not 
even hundreds, of people? 

Ours is the task of reaching our own 
little worlds. God expects nothing 
more of us but that we reach our own 
families, friends, and associates. And 
in doing so our Catholic example will 
snowball along, reaching all families 
of our friends, all the associates of 
our associates, and so on with telling 
force and _ results. 

\ short time ago German Catholic 
Boy Scouts lit a light at a shrine of 
Our Lady near Cologne. This light 
they carried secretly through the So- 
viet zone to the western sector where 
they handed it over to other Cath- 
olic youths who then took it through 
the entire Communist-ruled areas in 
tribute to the Mother of God. This 
was heroic Catholic example. 

The avenues for Catholic example 
are not so narrow for us as we might 
assume. There are parish activities, 
societies such as the Knights of Co 
lumbus and the Catholic Daughters 
just to mention a few. All these and 
many more are marvelous channels 
for practicing Catholic example. 

The Catholic (Cont. on page 32) 
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Even while Father Paul, in his charity, 
was aiding every worthy cause through 
The Lamp, his intentions were criticized 
and his charity questioned. But God showed 
His approval when Priests, Bishops, and 
the Holy Father himself commended 


The Lamp for its Apostolate of Charity. 
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The-Union-That-Nothing-Be-Lost 
(continued) 
HE ARTICLE in the 


Acolyte, in referring to St. Christopher’s Inn at Graymoor 
where homeless men are fed, clothed and_ sheltered; 
and in referring also to The-Union-That-Nothing-Be-Lost, 
further states: “Granted that 69,207 meals and 23,055 
lodgings were given in 1929, does not Graymoor get 
free labor in return to build the plant? Granted also 
that money is sent for foreign missions and home needs, 
the main thing is a grand shrine which will serve to 
draw the thousands mentioned... .” 

Quite evidently, the writer of the article had never 
seen Graymoor. To begin with, the Inn is open day and 
night to the homeless of every race and creed. A man can 
find a bed and food, and leave the next morning without 
doing any work whatsoever—as many do. Those who do 
work, repair the roads or take care of the lawns. These 
men, in the main, when they come to the Inn, are too 
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physically and mentally exhausted for any strenuous labor. 
Furthermore, the Inn is supported by the alms of the poor, 
who work themselves, every one of whom would be reluc- 
tant to support a project that fosters idleness. Only in an 
exceptional case is a man allowed to stay more than two 
weeks. While the Friars make no pretense at rehabilita- 
ting these men, a stay of two weeks is usually sufficient 
to put them on their feet again, exposed as they are to 
everything that is conducive to physical, mental and spirit- 
ual rehabilitation. A clean bed, good food, the service of 
a resident physician and the spiritual consolation of Friar 
Priests are at the disposal of any homeless man who seeks 
the shelter of the Inn. The charge of exploitation has 
never been heard from one of them since the Inn was 
founded. On the contrary, their expressions of gratitude 
would fill volumes. 

In regard to the so-called “grand shrine” of which the 
writer of the article in the Acolyte wrote, it was Father 
Paul's great desire to build on the Mount of the Atone- 
ment a Shrine to St. Anthony. This he was able to begin 
in the early twenties. The Graymoor community grew so 
quickly after it was begun that Father Paul's plan for this 
“grand shrine” had to be abandoned, as being inadequate 
to accommodate even the community. To this day it 
remains unfinished. The “grand shrine” consists of a small 
crypt chapel, which can seat seventy-five persons at the 
most. In the entrance to this crypt chapel is the tomb of 
Father Paul. The upper part of the “grand shrine” has 
never been finished; and the crypt chapel is now used for 
the celebration of Mass by the Friar Priests resident at 
Graymoor. Services for the many pilgrims who come to 
Graymoor are held each Sunday on the lawn. On days 
when rain comes suddenly, the largest available chapel— 
The Little Flower Oratory—is used. This accommodates 
three hundred persons. The remaining pilgrims find shel- 
ter either in the outside cloister or in the cafeteria, being 
deprived entirely of attending the Benediction service. 

When the crypt chapel was being built some of the 
Brothers Christopher (homeless men) did work on it 
under the supervision of a Graymoor priest. This work 
was entirely voluntary, and whatever was saved by these 
men in labor was credited to the Inn for their support. 

A pilgrim chapel is now being constructed at Graymoor 
to accommodate one thousand persons. This is a simple 
chapel, modeled after an airplane hangar and it is a far 
ery from a “grand shrine.” Furthermore, it is not being 
constructed by the “free labor” of the homeless men, but 
rather by a New York construction company. 

While Father Paul was sending millions to the home 
and foreign missions only the barest and most necessary 
accommodations were built at Graymoor for his commun- 
ity; and so it remains today for all the world to see. 
Whoever comes to Graymoor to see majestic and beauti- 
ful buildings is disappointed. Whoever comes to find the 
things that endure “unto life eternal” is not. Besides offer- 
ing these spiritual gifts, however, the friars always offer 
to show to visitors God’s beauty in the surrounding hills 
from an observation gallery built of wood over the crypt 
chapel of the so-called “grand shrine.” 

Another item the writer in the Acolyte took exception 
to was Father Paul’s use of a clock for fund raising. The 
first time Father Paul used this method, however, was 
not to build on the Mount of the Atonement, but rather 
to wipe out a debt which lay heavily upon the Poor 
Clares in Assisi. The Abbess, Carmela Reattelli, had 
appealed to Father Paul for 30,000 lire ($6,000.) In 
commenting upon the appeal editorially Father Paul 
wrote: “For the love of God and St. Francis we cannot 
turn to it a deaf ear.” 

The clock to raise funds for the Poor Clares appeared in 
Tue Lamp in the April, 1912, issue. It was a twelve-hour 
clock, and each hour represented five hundred dollars. 
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In the November, 1912, issue of THe Lamp, Father Pau 
printed a list of religious, priests and prelates in t), 
United States and Canada who had contributed to th 
great work. The list covered two full pages in small typ: 
Numerically, the Franciscans of the United States led 
all the rest. 

The Cardinal Protector of St. Clare’s Basilica in Assisi 
was Father Paul’s loyal and devoted friend, His Eminence 
Diomede Cardinal Falconio, the former Apostolic Dele 
gate to the United-States. While, in later years, the write: 
in the Acolyte and the Pastor of the Church of the Nativ 
ity in Brooklyn seemed very disturbed by Father Paul's 
method of fund raising, Cardinal Falconio and the saintly 
Pope Pius X assumed quite a different attitude as they 
blessed Father Paul for restoring one of the most famous 
shrines in Christendom. The following letter from Cardi 
nal Falconio tells the story: 

To the Rev. Paul James Francis, S.A. 
REVEREND AND DEAR FATHER: 

By Tue Lamp which you kindly sent to me, I learn with 
pleasure of the interest which you are showing in collect- 
ing funds for the restoration of the Church of St. Clare 
in Assisi. For this zeal in co-operating for the restoration 
of such a monument of Christian art, you and the con- 
tributors truly deserve our best thanks. St. Clare’s Church 
in Assisi is the cradle and mother Church not only of all 
the Sisters who profess the Rule of the Second Order of 
St. Francis, but I may say of all the Franciscan Sisters 
throughout the whole world who recognize St. Clare 
as their spiritual mother and the foundress of the great 
Franciscan Order of women. It is in this temple where the 
remains of St. Clare are venerated and where thousands 
of pilgrims come to admire the wonderful work accom- 
plished by Divine Providence through this faithful and 
holy Virgin. 

Perhaps it will be of some interest to you to know that 
Our Holy Father has such veneration for this sacred 
historical building that He has been pleased to raise it 
to the rank of a Basilica Minor, and for the proclamation 
of this important pontifical document which confers such 
dignity and honor on St. Clare’s beautiful temple, he has 
been pleased to select me as His Legate, and appointed 
me Protector of St. Clare’s Canyent and Church. The 
Brief is dated August 9th and ‘Was promulgated in the 
Church of St. Clare, now a Basilica, on the Feast of the 
Assumption of Our Blessed Lady, the 15th instant, amidst 
the joy of a vast multitude of people and the concurrence 
of all ecclesiastical and civil authorities. In such a solemn 
occasion I made it my duty to inspect personally the build- 
ing and indeed I had to admire the beautiful colossal 
lines of this vast monument of Christian art, but my heart 
sank at seeing the great damage done by the inexorable 
hand of time. Here in Italy our ancestors full of faith 
and generosity left to the world the rich inheritance of 
this and other monuments of Christian art, but times 
have changed and in order to keep this wonderful work 
standing we need the help of generous Catholic souls 
and all of those who know and admire whatever is beauti- 
ful and grand in Christian art. 

Yesterday I had the honor of a private audience with 
the Holy Father. He was highly pleased in hearing of the 
great interest which you were taking in the restoration of 
St. Clare’s Basilica and requested me to inform you that 
He most willingly and lovingly bestows His blessing upon 
you and upon all the contributors. 

Yours in Christ, 
D. Carp. FALCONIO 
Piazza Cavour 17, Roma 
August 25, 1912 

Father Paul used this (the clock) method again in 
June, 1920; not to build on the Mount of the Atonement, 
but rather to help wipe out a huge debt which lay heavily 
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upon the shoulders of the parish priest and the parish- 
joners of the Catholic Church in Peekskill, New York. 
In this campaign for funds his clock was to register one 
million dimes or one hundred thousand dollars. Graymoor 
had «absolutely no responsibility in this affair, and yet 
Father Paul helped to shoulder it out of his love for 
things Catholic. 

At a Month’s Mind Mass, celebrated for the soul of the 
Reverend Richard H. Tobin, whose health had broken 
under the strain of the enormous debt he had inherited 
in assuming the pastorship, Father Paul, in a sermon, 
told the story of that project. Fortunately the sermon is 
preserved, but even if it were not, the pages of THe Lamp 
have the entire history of the Peekskill project. In this 
sermon, Father Paul unwittingly gave an insight into his 
own magnificent character. The sermon is replete with 
his characteristic faith, hope, «charity and vision. His 
text was taken from Psalm 115:15—“Precious in the sight 
of the Lord is the death of His Saints.” The sermon read: 

Almost a month ago amid a vast assemblage of Clergy 
and laity, packing to the doors this Guardian Assembly, 
we were present at the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass offered 
up for the repose of Richard Harnett Tobin, Priest, and 
the sermon on that occasion was delivered by an old 
friend of his, Father Michael Reilly, formerly on the 
Apostolic Mission Band of the Archdiocese, and at pres- 
ent pastor at Woodlawn, New York City. The text which 
the preacher so happily chose was the words of Our 
Blessed Lord—“Unless the grain of wheat fall into the 
earth and die, it remains alone. But if it die, it brings 
forth much fruit.” And the text I have selected from the 
Psalms of David will serve as a continuation of the same 
beautiful theme. 

Undoubtedly the Great High Priest of our profession, 
Jesus Christ, was primarily thinking of Himself, when He 
used the figure of the grain of wheat. 

He was looking forward, even as He spoke, to the con- 
summation of His own ministry and Life in this world. 
It was not enough for Him to have become Incarnate, to 
take our flesh into union with the God-head and live as the 
Son of Man among men, going about and doing good, 
speaking as never man spoke the words of eternal wis- 
dom. His mission on earth could not be fully accomplished 
except through death, so He was the grain of wheat that 
was to fall into the ground and die in order that it might 
bring forth much fruit, and that He might multiply after 
His own likeness those who would represent Him in the 
world, living the same life, animated by the same spirit 
and dying in one form or another the same sacrificial 
death. 

In his well known lectures on Immortality, Mr. William 
Jennings Bryan relates how when he was in Cairo, Egypt, 
he found there a few grains of wheat that had lain in 
the sarcophagus of an Egyptian mummy for 3,000 years. 
\s he held them in his hand, he thought that if those few 
grains of wheat, instead of abiding alone, had been planted 
in the ground and died, out of them would have sprung 
up, “first the blade, then the ear, then the full corn in the 
ear.” And if the sickle of the harvester had been brought 
into play and their progeny in turn had been planted in 
the earth, to go through the same mystery of death and 
resurrection through successive years, then at the present 
time the super-abounding fruit of those few grains of 
Egyptian wheat would be sufficient to feed the teeming 
millions of the world. 

This illustration, I trust, will help you to understand 
better Our Lord’s meaning: How He willed to be Himself 
the initial grain of wheat, which fell into the ground on 
Calvary’s field and died that He might not abide alone, 
but that through His death and resurrection He might 
multiply and increase the children of His Atonement 
every one of them a reproduction, more or less perfect, 


of His own likeness. And while this is true of all the faith- 
ful members of His mystical body, the Church, He wills 
it should be preeminently true of His Priests. To them He 
imparts by the Holy Ghost, His own eternal priesthood 
after the order of Melchisedech. 

The priest is often called an “Alter Christus,” another 
Christ. It is not only that he daily stands at the Altar 
and re-presents before the Almighty Father in Heaven 
the oblation of Christ upon the Cross, when He made 
an Atonement for the sins of the whole world; but in all 
his life as a pastor of Christ’s sheep and a physician of 
souls, his calling and profession is to live and move and 
have his being among the people as another Christ, 
living the life He lived, going about doing good, con- 
soling the sorrowful, ministering to the poor and the sick, 
and, if need be laying down his life in sacrifice for the 
sheep of his flock, as so many of the priestly shepherds, 
following in the steps of the Good Shepherd, have done 
in the Christian centuries past. 

Now Father Tobin in the twenty-four years of his priest- 
hood followed closely in the steps of the Divine Shepherd. 
He was every inch a priest in all his utterances and in 
all his conduct, as you yourself can testify, among whom 
he exercised his ministry during the past twenty-one years. 
He never forgot that he was the Priest of Jesus Christ, and 
truly he had the spirit of his Master. There is a very old 
saying: “As a man thinks, so he is.” Father Tobin so 
meditated from early youth upon what the Priest of Christ 
should be, that he became more and more what he 
thought, and we do not believe any of you in his presence 
ever forgot that he was just what he professed to be— 
a priest forever after the order of Melchisedech. 

God knows the weakness and infirmity of our human 
nature, how we shrink from sacrifice, bodily mortifica- 
tion, toil and pain, how we draw back in horror from 
death. He knows that if we are left to ourselves the 
very best of us would never follow hard after Him in the 
way of the Cross. 

As the sculptor has in his mind certain ideas of beauty 
as he stands before the block of marble and with chisel 
and mallet chips it here and there until at length he shapes 
the stone into a statue of wonderful symmetry, so does 
God by His own hand cut and shape his priests into 
likenesses of Himself, provided, like, Isaac, they are will- 
ing to be bound and laid on the altar of sacrifice. 

Father Tobin made the necessary oblation of himself 
to the Divine Will and God did not spare or withhold the 
sacrificial knife. Indeed his life was a living death, because 
the process of death was always working within him 
though he knew not until a few days before the end 
what the nature of the malady from which he suffered 
really was. He went on uncomplaining, patiently bearing 
the cross of pain and suffering day by day. He was 
often so weak when he got up in the morning that it 
took a heroic sacrifice of his will to dress and go to 
the Church to say his daily Mass. Yet if we touched 
only on this martyrdom of physical pain we would not. 
after all, describe what was the heaviest cross Divine 
Providence laid upon the willing shoulders of this young 
and gifted priest. 

What constituted the cross of Father Tobin’s priesthood, 
more even than the secret disease which sapped his 
strength and caused him such acute physical suffering, 
was the Guardian Building, this mammouth structure 
erected by his predecessor, Dr. Curran. Dr. Curran was 
a large man in every sense of the word, in bigness of 
body, bigness of heart, bigness of thought, nobility of 
soul and spirituality. When he walked with the majesty 
of a king along the streets of Peekskill it was a sight worth 
seeing, the courtly grace and dignity with which he 
returned the salute of his fellow citizens, who tipned the 
hat in passing, Catholic and non-Catholic, out of respect 
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for his sacerdotal character and majestic personality. Yet, 
the doctor, while living and even after his death, has been 
criticized innumerable times, as a dreamer and visionary, 
who to his own physical undoing and the misfortune 
of his parishioners, erected in the village of Peekskill 
a monster parish building outclassing anything of its 
kind in even New York, the biggest city in the world. 

Yet I challenge today the justness of this criticism 
and I venture the contrary opinion that time will prove 
a providential purpose in the erection of the Guardian 
Building which will show that Divine Wisdom inspired 
the vision and directed the hand of Dr. Curran. 

But, be that as it may, no one will dispute the fact 
that, as the mantle of Elias fell upon the shoulders of 
Eliseus, so the burden of the Guardian Building fell 
upon the frail shoulders of Father Tobin, partially and 
increasingly during the last years of Dr. Curran’s rector- 
ship, and completely after his death, and indeed it was 
a burden that undoubtedly hastened the death of his 
predecessor and Father Tobin could not have borne up 
under it as long as he did unless he had been super- 
naturally sustained. I know no figure in history or fable 
that could be better employed to describe this burden 
than that of Atlas carrying the Globe upon his shoulders. 
Nobody but one who stood in the same place could 
exactly understand the terrible mental strain, the anguish 
of soul, the constant appeal to God for help which must 
have been experienced by Father Tobin during those 
long weary years when it fell to his lot to meet the 
interest payments on “The Guardian” which were con- 
tinually coming due. Beside the mortgage debt he had 
to face an endless succession of notes, which with the 
inexorable exactness of the almanac kept summoning 
him to the bank on a certain date. And no sooner was 
one payment made than the next interest day immedi- 
ately stared him in the face and this went on month after 
month and year after year and with the revolutions of 
the calendar the burden of debt never grew one whit 
less. This then was the secret of the cross which he carried, 
most of the time with a smiling countenance, and yet it 
was not altogether a secret one, for he was compelled 
to repeatedly announce to you from the altar that these 
notes had to be met, and that he could not make pay- 
ment except through your alms. So you shared in his 
sacrifice, as children share their earnings with their 
parents in their need. 

Now, my dear friends, that was the way of the cross 
he trod until he reached the hill of Calvary in his pain- 
ful death, and all the while he was being formed more and 
more to the likeness of his Master. 

Nor must we fail to take note that the hand of God 
was with him every step of the via dolorosa and never 
for so much as a single moment abandoned him. Our 
Lord always somehow enabled him to make every pay- 
ment on those notes so constantly falling due, like an 
endless chain, one link after another. 

It was in connection with the Guardian debt that I 
first came to intimately know your late Pastor; for twenty 
years I knew him more or less by reputation, and to 
some degree personally, but it was not until two years 
ago last June that Father Tobin one day surprised me 
by making his first visit to the summit of the Mount 
of the Atonement. He alighted from the automobile, and 
I met him at the Friary door. We went into the chapel 
together and he said: “Father Paul, I came to ask that 
I might enlist the assistance of THe Lamp to help me 
meet this great burden of debt on the Guardian Build- 
ing. Owing to the Knights of Columbus war drive and 
other financial demands made upon my congregation 
I found myself at my wit’s end to know how to make 
the next payment, when a few days ago I asked the 
people, as a last resort, to join me in a Novena to the 
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Sacred Heart, and as I| stood this morning at the alt 
saying Mass, Our Lord seemed to tell me to go to y 
so I am here.” 

I replied: “Father Tobin, God knows we have burds 
of our own and appeals enough already in THe Laas: 
but if the Sacred Heart sent you to Graymoor there 
nothing for me to do but to help you as best I can 

Father Tobin's first appeal in THe Lamp fell flat, it 
brought very Jittle response. Then we hit on the project 
of BUILDING A MILE OF DIMES. It was Father Tobin's idea 
not mine. I simply adopted it as the best method of 
appealing to our people, and you know how the readers 
of Tue Lamp all over America responded to that appeal 
Prior to Father Tobin's death, over One Hundred Thou 
sand Dimes had been contributed. Not long ago the 
first reduction on the principal of the Guardian debt 
was made by a draft on the Mile of Dimes. I speak 
intimately with you because I know that I am speaking 
to the parishioners of your late Pastor, and I feel that 
I have entered into partnership with you in carrying 
on this big task, where Father Tobin laid it down in 
obedience to a Divine Summons. You know that some 
months ago a theatrical company wished to purchase 
the Guardian Building and to convert it into a college 
or gymnasium for the education of actors and actresses 
for the stage. It was at a critical stage in those negoti 
ations that Father Tobin and I had an important con 
ference on the subject. We found that we were one in 
the belief that Our Lord did not permit Dr. Curran to 
build the Guardian that it might ultimately become 
theatrical seminary; so we agreed to do our utmost to 
save this splendid edifice for God and the Church. As 
a result of our conference Father Tobin submitted to 
the Archbishop a proposition something like this: A 
united effort to be made in five years’ time to wipe 
out the entire remaining debt of Four Hundred Thousand 
Dollars; the whole Archdiocese to assume the respon 
sibility of raising a million and a half of dimes in that 
period of time, provided the Congregation would raise 
a million and a half and THe Lamp one million dimes in 
addition to the one hundred thousand its readers had 
already contributed. His Grace, the Archbishop, did not 
see his way clear at the time to adopt this plan on behalf 
of the Archdiocese; but he was sympathetic to such a 
degree that THe Lamp volunteered to do its share in 
any case. 

Now, my dear friends, you naturally want to build 
a monument to Father Tobin and Dr. Curran. You 
do not have to go far afield to seek some appropriate 
memorial. You have it right here in the Guardian Build- 
ing. Let it stand here for generations as the concrete 
expression of that spirit of sacrifice which burned as 
a bright flame in the priestly hearts of these two men. We 
all know that they really gave their lives for this build- 
ing, the one to erect it and the other to preserve it from 
going into secular hands. That burden is upon you and 
I feel a portion of it rests also upon my shoulders. Let 
us co-operate in carrying this Mile of Dimes on to com- 
pletion, even as it was originally conceived and figured 
out in the brain of Father Tobin. Without any doubt 
when he gets to Heaven, and indeed I trust he is there 
already, he will not forget the Guardian Building, nor 
those who contribute to his Mile of Dimes. We know 
also that the debt on the Guardian lay heavily upon 
the mind and heart of His Eminence Cardinal Farley 
and no doubt he is praying in unison with Dr. Curran 
and Father Tobin before the throne of God for the 
success of this holy enterprise and to obtain a_ rich 
reward for all who co-operate on earth for its complet: 
success. 

Remember that all the sacrifices you have already and 
will hereafter make on behalf of this Guardian Building 
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sically precious in the sight of God. There is 

hich counts with God so much as sacrifice. Even 

building actually to pass out of the hands of 

regation, which God forbid, into secular control 

not have been in vain that it was erected, because 

elled both Pastor and people to make sacrifices 

alms which otherwise you might not have done 

sume degree of loving generosity. I tell you, very 

| the Providence of God the word “sacrifice” is 

with the dollar sign ($), especially has this been 

history of Church extension in America, even as 

u the Propagation of the Faith among the pagans 

ca and Asia, an American dollar placed in the 

1 a Foreign Missionary has the purchasing value 

imortal soul. The more you spell sacrifice with the 

dollar sign in helping to pay off the debt on the Guardian 

Building that it may stand here in the center of Peekskill 

lorious monument sacred to the memory of Dr. Curran 

and Father Tobin, the more treasure will be yours in 

Heaven, and the more cordial greetings these two Holy 

Priests will give you when you arrive at the gates of Para- 

dise, as I trust everyone of you will in God’s good time; 

there to understand, with a vividness we can never experi- 

on earth, the meaning of the Psalmist’s words: 

Precious in the Sight of the Lord is the death of His 
Saints.” 

The Guardian Building was built by the Reverend 
Dr. Curran as the school and recreation hall of the Catho- 
lic Church of the Assumption in Peekskill. Eventually 
Peekskill's population grew until it became a city. With 
its growth the Catholic population increased so that not 
only was the Guardian Building retained by the Church; 
but a new parish had to be established recently to take 
care of an ever-increasing Catholic population. 

Father Paul promised that if the drive for one hundred 
thousand dollars for the Guardian Building went over 
the top by the Feast of the Assumption, August 15, 1921, 
he would send the surplus to the Poor Clares at Rome to 
help provide them with a worthy monastery. On the 
Feast of the Assumption of Our Lady, 1921, the clock 
struck twelve—one hundred thousand dollars had been 
raised to save the Guardian Building. Moreover, the 
drive went “over the top” with such velocity that Father 
Paul was able to send five thousand dollars to the Poor 
Clares in Rome for a new monastery directly across from 
the Vatican gardens. 

In 1922 Father Paul had a clock running in THE Lamp 
for the building of a magnificent church at Baguio, Philip- 
pine Islands. In November of that year a letter came from 
the Very Reverend A. Van Zuyt, Provincial of the Belgian 
Mission Fathers in the Island. “As for the Church of Our 
Lady of the Atonement,” Father Van Zuyt wrote, “I send 
you, enclosed, the latest picture....The old chapel has 
been demolished and all the services are now held in the 
new church, in the ‘Cathedral’ as they say here.... / As 
you see, the first and most necessary work to be done 
is to finish the tower.” 

. In commenting on the letter Father Paul wrote in THE 
wAMP: 

We have resolved to conclude our 1922 campaign for 
a united offering of one hundred thousand dollars as a 
special appeal to all our readers on behalf of Our Lady’s 
Church in the Philippines. it will come to our readers 
during Advent, and we hope that the response will be 
so unanimous that Clock number seven will score the 
completion of its task by January 1, 1923. Meantime we 
Will welcome any immediate contributions which we can 
send to Father Van Zuyt. 

During the year 1923, approximately eight thousand 

ollars were sent to this priest in the Philippines through 
The-Union-That-Nothing-Be-Lost. 
When the Republic of Portugal was set up in 1910 


the Catholic Church suffered greatly under the new 
government. The Patriarch of Lisbon, Antonio Cardinal 
Bello, appealed to Father Paul in a pathetic letter for 
help in 1922: 

I ask you to excuse me for writing, yet I am confident 
that in your generosity and magnanimity you will for- 
give me. ; 

1 am an old man and broken-hearted because of the 
many persecutions we have all suffered in this country 
since the setting up of the Republic in 1910, which seems 
to have one purpose, namely, to destroy our Faith, our 
Seminary, and everything that has upon it the seal—Cath- 
olic. 

Portugal is the most unfortunate country in the world 
at the present time my dear Father, we all know 
in Europe how generous America is On this 
general knowledge I base my confidence that the Catholics 
of your big nation will help us as much as they can 
and save us from utter ruin. Again I implore you in the 
Name of God to come to our aid and help us...and we 
invoke the blessings of Almighty God upon you. 

Father Paul's comment in Tut Lamp was: “When a 
Cardinal of the Holy Roman Church and Venerable 
Patriarch of one of the most ancient and distinguished 
cities of the world is constrained by unspeakable adver- 
sity to make an appeal...it certainly ought not to go 
unheeded.” And so in the ensuing months offerings came 
to Graymoor for Cardinal Bello, and these for- 
warded to him in Lisbon. 

When Mother Anna Dengel founded the Society of 
Catholic Medical Missionaries Father Paul took a keen 
interest in her work. He had met Mother Dengel for the 
first time at a meeting of the Catholic Medical Mission 
Board when he was a member of it. Father Paul, in Jan- 
uary, 1938, appealed in Tue Lamp for five hundred 
thousand bricks to erect a motherhouse for the Medical 
Sisters in Washington D.C.—prior to that time he had been 
helping them. When he died in February, 1940, Mother 
Dengel wrote to the Superior at Graymoor: 


were 


This is to express to you and your community our 
great sympathy in your bereavement and assure you of 
our prayers. Our little Society owes a deep debt of grati- 
tude to your venerable founder—because from the very 
beginning he was in sympathy with our work and gave 
it moral and also financial support. We also feel his loss 
and like you—we must hope that he will help us in Heaven. 

The author, in his research work for this volume, 
contacted Mother Dengel in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 
and asked her to write down her recollections of Father 
Paul. In accordance with that request she sent a charming 
letter dated August 25, 1950, which reads in part: 

In accordance with your request I am jotting down 
some of the things that I remember about Reverend 
Father Paul. 

I first met him in New York at a meeting of the Catholic 
Medical Mission Board held at Manhattanville (College, ) 
I think it was in 1926. I remember that he stood out 
definitely as being interested in medical missions. 

Before starting our Society I saw that there was an 
empty house behind the Vineyard (the Graymoor major 
seminarv at Catholic University, Washington, D.C.) I 
asked Father Paul if he would kindly allow us to oc- 
cupy the empty house. He wrote that it was impossible 
but that he would help us in another way. So when we 
rented a house... Father Paul gave us twenty-five dollars 
per month for several years towards the rent. This was a 
big help to us. 

I visited Graymoor on about 1926....On that occasion 
Father Paul took us all around and showed us particu. 
larly the little place where The-Union-That-Nothing-Be- 
Lost was founded. Father Paul gave us a lot of time. He 
was most genial, kind and simple. One felt quite at home 
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with him. I had several encouraging 
notes from Father in the course of 
years. A few months before his death 
he sent for me.... He had heard that 
I was in Washington. 

Knowing that Father had great in 
fluence in Rome, I asked him: “would 
you please ask the Holy Father to 
simplify the habit of Sisters?” To my 
surprise, Father Paul seemed quite 
horrified. He said, “I would never do 
that.” You can imagine how I felt. 

I shall never forget Father Paul, 
His personality was unique, so genial, 
so practical, so holy...When we 
started our Society, very few people 
sensed the meaning of medical mis- 
sions. Father Paul did. | count it as a 
great privilege to have known Rey 
erend Father Paul and I hope he is 
continuing to keep an eye on the 
medical mission movement in which 
he was so very interested. 

Sitting at his desk in a small con- 
vent nestled in the foothills of the 
Catskills, Father Paul knew the con 
ditions existing in the farflung mis- 
sion fields of the Church through the 
tremendous correspondence that he 
carried on with missionaries every- 
where. To his tiny office came bishops 
and priests from all over the world 
with their problems, and in Father 
Paul they found a friend who under- 
stood. He did not merely sav: “That 
is sad, Your Excellency (or Dear 
Father), I shall have the Graymoor 
community remember you in. their 
prayers.” But he also said: “Now let 
me see how much is in the treasury, 
perhaps we can solve this problem 
of yours and send you back to your 
people with a light heart.” Everyone 
who came in contact with him went 
away richer, depending upon what 
they asked of him—spiritual or ma- 
terial aid. 

Reading through the vast corre 
spondence of Father Paul with mis- 
sionaries, and the record of all that 
he accomplished for the missions, one 
is reminded of St. Paul's words: “I 
can do all things in Him who streneth- 
ens me.” A large volume could he 
written on this one project of his 
life’s. work. 

The Friars of the Atonement con- 
tinue this missionary work of Father 
Paul. Since his death ten vears ago 
disbursements to domestic and for 
eign mission fields have amounted to 
almost two million dollars. A. staff of 
Friar Brothers are constantly working 
on the accounts. Father Paul's instrue- 
tion that not even the postage be de- 
ducted from these offerings is still 
in force. The financial reports of the 
past ten years since Father Paul died 
do not vary much. Taking 1946 as a 
typical report for one vear, the au- 
thor found that $180,417.25 was dis- 
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We commend to the prayers of 
our readers the souls of the faith- 
ful departed and particularly the 
deceased subscribers and their 
near relatives whose deaths have 
been reported to us last month. 
Thirty Masses will be said for 
them. 


Anna J. Gargan, Robert J. Gard- 
ner, William McGlone, James 
Millane, Rev. Martin J. Lon- 
neux, §S.J., Michael Monahan, 
Bertha Majewski, Ellen Noblett, 
Laurena Andrews, Patrick Gil- 
len, Elizabeth Gillen, A. Strait- 
on, B. Storm, Anne J. McKeon, 
Mary M. Coleman, Mrs. Edward 
Jutras, Nicholas Driscoll, Rev. 
R. C. Mulherin, Agnes Murphy, 
Delphine Maubourquette, Mrs. 
J. R. O'Neill, Mrs. Shillinger, 
Mrs. Catherine Williams, John 
Hallock, Emma Teresa Kresel, 
Pauline Weissgerber, Mrs. Sara 
E. Lane, Mrs. Anna M. Gates, 
Rose A. Reynolds, Joseph Hick- 
ner, Mrs. Charles Wilson, Mr. 
FE. Class, Patrick McShane, Sr. 
Mary John O'Rourke, Terence 
ilyland, Mr. Behrens, Sr. M. 
LaSalle Feehan, John Finken, 
Sr. M. Consuela Muleahy, Agnes 
Lozan, Flora Herman, Harry 


Herman. 











bursed through The-Union-That-\ 

ing-Be-Lost. Funds went to Afric 
British West Indies—Canada—Chir 
Germany—Greece—Holland—Hondu 
India —Ireland—Italy—Lebanon—Pa! 
tine—Philippine Islands—Puerto Ric 
Turkey — South America — the Unit 
States. 

Pope Benedict XV in 1919 indu 
enced the recitation of a_ beautiful 
prayer which Father Paul compose: 
for the members of The-Union-That 
Nothing-Be-Lost. It is also one of the 
evening prayers said by the Friars 
of the Atonement wherever they are 
gathered together throughout the 
world. To those of us who had the 
privilege of living with the gentle 
Friar who composed the prayer, it 
brings back memories of him as he 
knelt, with outstretched arms, before 
the Eucharistic Christ enthroned on a 
marble altar, praying: 

O Lord Jesus Christ, Who com- 
mandest Thine Apostles to gather up 
the fragments that nothing be lost, 
give us the grace to waste nothing, 
but to use all our time, talent, sub- 
stance and opportunity for the greater 
Glory of God, the good of our neigh- 
bor, and the salvation of souls; and 
all for love of Thee, O Most Sweet 
Lord Jesus Christ, Who with the Father 
and the Holy Ghost livest and reign- 
est God world without end. Amen. Tf 


(Continued in June Lamp) 





SMALLEST EFFORT 

(From page 26) who makes it known 
to his non-Catholic friends that he 
wants no part in cursing or telling 
indecent stories is performing Cath- 
olic example. The Catholic who goes 
away on vacation but makes it a point 
of attending Mass on Sundays is using 
Catholic example. 

And what of the Family Rosary? 

What do you suppose runs through 
the minds of our neighbors when, at 
a certain time each day, our family is 
gathered together in prayer to Our 
Blessed Virgin? Is that not Catholic 
example of far-reaching result? 

Fxample therefore, is the most 
advantageous means at our command 
to influence the little world of our 
own. Passing along the truths of our 
Faith to those who grope in dark 
ness; supporting to the best of our 
ability worthy charities; refusing to 
condone condemned movies, books 
ete.; all these acts are Catholic ex 
ample. 

The fingers of Catholic example 
branch out in every direction. It is 
our duty to follow at least one 0! 
these directions, remembering ail th 
while that even the smallest effort | 
more than worth while! 








WILL YOU 
HELP SAVE THESE SOULS 


A Graymoor Friar teaches two |ittle ones 
More Friars mean more teachers for 


eighty million pagan Japanese 


GRAYMOOR FRIARS, Garrison, New York 
Please send me without obligation your literature in regard to: 
C2 Priesthood 1) Brotherhood 


NAME ———_________ AGE 


ADDRESS ——<$_<$__ _ _ 
ony .......__. ZONE —_._.... FIAT 
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Puroatorial Socie 


An ideal way in which to help your 
beloved dead is by enrolling them in the 
Graymoor Purgatorial Society. The living 
may also be enrolled and participate 
in the spiritual benefits during life 
and after death. These benefits are: 
Remembrance in three thousand masses 
offered yearly for Purgatorial members and 
a remembrance in thirty thousand other masses, also 
in the prayers and spiritual works of the Friars 
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PURGATORIAL SOCIETY 
Franciscan Friars of the Atonement, Graymoor, Garrison, New York Full payment $ Partial payment $ 
Dear Father: Enclosed please find enrollment as I have indicated below 





Living 
Single membership $5.00 Deceased Family membership—Living and Deceased—$25.00 
















Send te Enrolled by 


Street 





Street 





City City 








